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Lhorp Invented Ring Spinning 

Draper followed with the development 
and introduction of the Sawyer and 

| Rabbeth High Speed Spindles and 
Double Flange Rings—-developments 
that enabled Ring Spinning to displace 
‘ats Mules for the larger part of American 
Spinning. 
Draper Centrifugal Clutch Spindles 
Ste and Mirror Spinning Rings are still 
‘aie the Standard 1n the industry. . 
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Aw7/-fRICTION OR 
BABS/TIED ? 


“Wp UAL DRIVE 


ef 
Kind 


Get the FACTS--then it Will Be Easy to 
decide upon the right drive 


First of all, get the facts. Know about Where machines can be grouped, a 
both electrical and mechanical drives larger motor supplying several machines 
because there is a place for both in _ from a line shaft represents substantial 
your plant. savings and higher operating efficiency. 


Plant layouts made with due The Power Transmission As- 
regard for the power require- sociation through its Board of 
ments of each department Advisory Engineers, places 
spell economy both in first facts at your disposal without 
cost and maintenance over cost to you. 

the long swing. 


A frank outline of your prob- 


For example where power de- senmie oF lem will put you in touch 
mands are constant or mach- —_ POWER TRANSMISSION assocuiON with an engineer who is ex- 
ines isolated individual motors perienced in the solution of 
are the economical choice. problems similar to yours. 

This advertisement is made possible through the co-operation of 


Graton & Knight Company 


'GRATON 


KNIGHT. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Control 


My 


Obsolete Equipment 


ERE is one source of loss that management can control. 
And through it gain control over other items as well. 


For example — When labor costs mount higher, new 
equipment may bring lower unit cost. Lower unit cost in 


W ts : T : N turn brings competitive advantages. A chance to operate 
at capacity. Reduced overhead. More sales. More profit. 
Mi AC N WHITIN engineers are trained to locate losses and 


suggest a remedy. A remedy that sooner or later pays 
W 0 R K S for itself in the savings that it makes. So investigate. 


Without cost or obligation a WHITIN engineer will call 
WHITINSVILLE and help you check for preventable losses. If he cannot 
Massachusetts help you he will honestly and frankly say so. 
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drives for finishing 


Type BTA 


motor with shunt characteristics 


Close speed adjustment and full speed range from 
no load to full load can be readily obtained. 
These and other desirable characteristics admira- 
bly adapt the Type BTA to either individual or 
tandem (range) drive of finishing machines which 
require adjustable speed—mangles, dryers, tenters, 
mercerizers, calenders, printing machines, etc. 


General Electric supplies equipment for every 
application of electric power to the textile industry 
—constant speed or adjustable speed (including 
the Ward Leonard variable-voltage system of 
control), direct current or alternating current. 
Avail yourself of G-E engineering service by 
applying to the nearest G-E office. 


G-E Type BTA motor driving 


eight-color printing machine 


Tandem-drive mercerizing range 
operated by two G-E Type BTA 
motors. Close-up of motor in back- 
ground is shown in inset picture 


Apply the proper G-E 
motor and the correct 
G-E controller to a spe- 
cific task, following the 
recommendations of 
G-E specialists in elec- 
tric drive, and you have 
G-E Motorized Power. 
Built in or otherwise 


connected to all types 


of industrial machines, 
G-E Motorized Power 
provides lasting assur- 
ance that you have 


GENERAL 


_ GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, 


SALES _ 


otorized Power 
~fitted to every need 
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Unsurpassep for their sheer beauty and loveli- 
ness, fabrics made from Celanese brand Yarns are 


recognized as the crowning achievement of this mod- 
ern age. Styled to meet fashion’s demands they are 
being featured by leading costume makers, and by the 
wash goods departments of America s foremost stores. 

Nothing is comparable to Celanese brand fabrics. 
They are unsurpassed for touch and appearance, for 
their unique hygienic qualities, for their durability. 
Easily laundered, without rubbing or scrubbing, they 
dry in no time. They do not shrink nor stretch. 
Their colors are fast. Garments made from them 
feel cozy in all weathers. 


rec.us. BRAND ofr. 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York 
1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
38 Chauncy Street, Boston 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
: Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland) Maryland 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United Scares, af the Celanese 
Corporation of America, to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc 
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Armstrongs 
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limes the Life 


eather Coverings 


| ERE’S how the use of Armstrong’s Cork Cots will effect 
a material saving in your card and spinning room roll 


covering costs: 


When first installed, Armstrong’s. Seamless Cork Cots 
will last at least as long as leather, on the same numbers. 


When they become worn, however, they are not removed 


from the rolls, but are simply trued up in a buffing machine 


an easy, inexpensive operation—and are put back in service. 


Now since Armstrong's Seamless Cork Cots can be re- 
buffed at least three times and each time give service equal 
to a new leather covering, the life of the cork is, conserva- 


tively, four times that of leather. 


If you are interested in reducing your roll covering costs, 
write for further information and the names of the mills in 
your locality in which Armstrong's Cork Cots are now being 
used. Armstrong Cork Company, 134 Twenty-third Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


For Spinning and Card Room Rolls 
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Cotton Irade Conditions Today and Fifty Years Ago 


T the back of my bookshelves I 
recently discovered an old pam- 

phiet, the title-page of which bore 
the legend, “Evidence of Oldham 
Witnesses on the Cotton Industry 
Before the Royal Commission on the 
Depression of Trade.” I was curious 
to know the causes and results of a 
previous depression in the cotton 
industry, and began to read the yel- 
fow pages. So interesting did I find 
them that I have ventured to set out 
below a few extracts which appear 
to be particularly pertinent to our 
present-day troubles. The inquiry 
refers to the depression of 1874 to 
TR86, and it is abundantly clear that 
much which is regarded as peculiar 
to the present state of trade Is no 
more than a recurrence of former 
‘troubles. Many of the conditions 
which were condemned in 1886 are 
regarded as prime causes of the dif- 
ficulties of 1928, and it seems nol 
improbable that, should we be for- 
tunate enough to weather the pres- 
ent storm, the same weaknesses may 
be the cause of a depression in the 
cotton trade in the second half of 
the present century. 

It is necessary before referring to 
the pamphlet in detail to get a gen- 
eral conception of the condition of 
affairs in the cotton trade in 1886. 
In the written answers of the Old- 
ham Master Cotton Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation there appears the following 
paragraph describing the condition 
of trade in the years 1867 to 1886: 

a) Trade may be said to have 
been at its normal level between the 
sears 1867 and 1870 and 1875-6 ‘and 
1881-2. 

b) It was somewhat above that 
level in 1871-2, 3, and 4. 

c) It was below that level in 
{877-8 and 9, and again in 1883-4 and 
>. 

It is of interest to note that a 
period of normal trading was fol- 
lowed by a boom period of four 
years, which in its turn gave place 
lo a period of general depression 
with intervals of fairly satisfactory 
lrading. The reaction of those en- 
gaged in the industry to the condi- 
lions of prosperity and slump 1s 
clearly set out im a passage from 
the evidence of Mr. John Kidger, 
stock and share broker, of Oldham: 

The princip:e of limited liability 
companies was first introduced in 
Oldham in about 1861, but not until 
i872, 1873, and 1874 did it get firmly 
rooted. In 1874, owing to the few 


By Dr. W. K. Slater. 


already in existence paying well, 
there was quite a mania for new 
companies, no less than thirty being 
registered in two months, all of 
which, with the exception of two, 
were formed for the building of new 
large mills. The exceptional cases 
two in number) were floated for 
the purpose of purchasing firms 
already in existence. It must be 
remembered that the formation of 
these companies was done without 
the aid of professional floaters. In 
many cases the shares were sub- 
scribed for without even a pros- 
pectus being issued, all that was 
wanted being an application form. 
The mills that were built about this 
time took two years before they 
were fully equipped and putting 
goods on the market. This batch of 
new mills have turned out to be 
very costly, averaging at least 5 per 
cent more than those being erected 
at the present time. Trade in 1877 
began to wane, and though occa- 
sional favorable spurts have been 
felt in the cotton trade, which have 
led to the formation of other com- 
panies, the capital invested in this 
class of security has not had a rea- 
sonab.e return for some eight years 
back. 

This building boom is in many 
respects similar to the reflotation 
period of 1919-20, and it resulted in a 
condition parallel to that which ex- 
ists al the present time, in that the 
production power of Lancashire 
greatly exceeds the purchasing pow- 
er of her customers. This condition 
of overproduction is clearly outlined 
in a verbal answer given by the 
secretary of the Oldham Master Cot- 
lon Spinners Association, Mr. Sam- 
uel Andrew, in which he says: 


I believe there has been overpro- 
duction, but it has been overproduc- 
tion of this nature, that we have not 
been producing more than the world 
could use, but more than the world, 
I suppose, cou-d really pay for, be- 
cause we Cannol speak of overpro- 
auction so long as there are so many 
naked people In the world, in va- 
rious parts of it, and I take it that 
there are no means of reaching them 
yet with our manufactures. 

The inevitable result of the failure 
of overseas markets to take cotton 
goods in sufficient quantities to em- 


ploy fully the Lancashire mills was 
a falling off in margins, the extent 
of which is indicated in the follow- 
ing answer in the written statement: 

but taking the margin 
which existed between the raw cot- 
ton imported between 1870 and 1874 
inclusive, the yarn exported, not in- 
cluding thread, they stand as fol- 
lows: 843d. price of cotton for five 
years and 17.95d. declared average 
value per pound of exported yarns, 
margin 9.52d. From 1875 to 1879 in- 
clusive it is 644d. per pound for 
cotton imported and 13.id. per 
pound for yarn exported, leaving a 
margin of 6.66d. From 1880 to 1884 
il was 6.23d. for cotton imported and 
125d. per pound for yarn exported, 
leaving a margin of 6.27d., a falling 
off in price as compared with 1870 
Lo 1874 of 3.25d. in the working mar- 
gin alone on yarns. 

From 1884 onwards matters ap- 
pear tg have become worse, until, 
“taking the old and new mills to- 
gether” there remained no profit for 
the spinner. With these greatly re- 
duced margins the limited liability 
companies which were largely 
financed by means of loan capital 
suffered very heavily, the losses 
amounting in 1877 to £42,000, in 1878 
Lo £88,000, and in 1879 to £194,000. 
Up to this time loan interest had 
been at the rate of 6—7 per cent per 
annum. There does not appear to 
have been any panic withdrawal of 
loans, though it was undoubtedly 
feared, as is shown by another an- 
swer: 


in some of the mills they 
have four or five times as much 
borrowed capital as they have paid- 
up capital; and those lenders have 
no security whatever that I can see, 
enly the unealled capital; and in 
some mills where there is such an 
amount of borrowed capital the 
snares are fully called up. I think 
if this depression goes on very much 
longer we shall have a most unfor- 
tunate state of things in Oldham, 
and if once a panic sets in I do nol 
know what will become of us. 


It is also clear from this answer 
that the ratio of loan capital to 
paid-up share capital was no more 
satisfactory in 1886 than it is today. 
From 1879 onwards the companies 
reduced the rate of interest on loans 


to 4 per cent, and appear to have 
been sufficiently fortunate to retain 
most of their loan capital at this 
somewhat low rate of interest. As 
a result, although margins showed 
a still further falling off, the com- 
panies for the time being ceased to 
‘ose money, and were able in some 
cases to pay small dividends. Such, 
then, was the position when the 
commission met to discuss. the 
causes of the depression and the 
possible remedies. The commission 
had to examine two different aspects 
of the depression — these factors 
which were of international imporlt- 
ance in that they influenced the total 
cotton consumption of the world, 
and those peculiar domestic condi- 
tions which prevented Lancashire 
from taking a full share of any busi- 
ness which was available. ; 

The failure of the cotton-consum- 
ing countries of the world to take 
the production of the mills was ex- 
plained as resulting from the low 
price of silver on the one hand and 
the greatly increased amount of ma- 
terial they were expected to pur- 
chase on the other. Whether these 
causes were rightly assessed or not 
matters little, as it is sufficient for 
cur purpose if we realize that the 
final result corresponded closely to 
the conditions existing at the pres- 
ent time, in that if was impossible 
for the world to pay for all the cot- 
ton goods that were being produced, 
and hence on.y the cheapest pro- 
ducers were profitably employed. It 
is to be expected that such a condi- 
tion will arise from time to time as 
the result of extraneous circum- 
stances such as war or famine, but 
it is not essential that on every such 
oceasion we should be so ill pre- 
pared that the larger percentage of 
the total trade lost is ours. This 
brings us to the second aspect of 
the inquiry—those domestic condi- 
lions which were responsible for the 
disparity in the price of Lancashire 
and other competing cloths. Per- 
haps because it was the most ob- 
vious, the first point of difference 
fo be discussed was the vexed one 
of wages, and we find that in 1886. 
just as today, wages in England were 
higher and hours shorter than else- 
where. Thus we read: 

Foreign competition is certainly 
In My Opinion increasing; and it ap- 
pears from what we know of foreign 
cotton-spinning that on account of 


(Continued on Page 34) 


HIS weave can be produced on 


less harnesses, but there should 
be eight harnesses at least, to allow 
freedom of heddles. Crinkle or seer- 
sucker cloth is a wash fabric com- 
posed of cotton, cotton and silk or 
all silk, and can be easily woven in 
any power loom adapted to light and 
medium weight cotton goods, such 
as the old style roller toom, or the 
more modern dobby or jacquard. To 
make this fabric two beams are nec- 
the crinkle or shrunken 
stripe is its peculiarity, hence the 
name. The part of the warp which 
forms the crinkle In the cloth is 
dressed on a separate beam and has 
only sufficient weight placed upon 
it to allow it to form a shed prop- 
erly during weaving. 


essary as 


The ground or body of the cloth 
may be upon one or more 
beams according to the difference 
in take-up, created by using com- 
bination weaves to form fancy cord- 
ed or ribbed stripes in the body of 
the cloth. 

In a good many crinkle fabrics 
plain weave is used entirely, with 
the cloth construction entirely ex- 
actly the same in all portions of the 
material, except wherein the extra 
take-up of the yarn the 
crinkle effect. Today it Is not a 
general practice to make the crinkle 
stripe identical in construction: with 
the ground of the fabric. This Is 
due to several causes: First, the 
use of a greater amount of yarn 
where the crinkle is made deyelops 


dressed 


creates 


«a much better crinkle and in addi- 
tion causes somewhat better weav- 
ing. Second, it makes it possible for 


a greater amount of variety in cloth 


pattern to be used. A good many 
would consider the weave used on 
these crinkle stripes to be plain, 


and, generally speaking, this is a 
correct ‘designation, but there is a 
difference noted from the ordinary 
plain weave in that instead of hav- 
ing a single thread in each heddle 
eye there are two threads drawn in 
Natura:ly a cloth of this char- 
can be made just as easy as 
an ordinary plain fabric, so far as 
the weaving operation is concerned. 
When the yarn 1s drawn in two 
threads per heddle, the crinkle por- 
tion of the warp is reeded four in- 
stead of two ends per dent, which 1:3 
noted in the body of the fabric. 

If it is desired to make a cloth 
having a plain stripe for 20 threads 
and a crinkle stripe for 10 threceds, 
draw the plain and ground threads 
ov four harnesses, straight draft, 1, 
2, 3, 4, and the crinkle threads on 
two harnesses 1, 2, and reed the 
whole warp two ends per dent 
straight across from selvage to 
selvage. 

The crinkle effect is produced by 


One, 


acter 


allowing this part of the warp to 
weave in slack, while the ground 


warp has the regular weight or ten- 
sion p.aced upon it. In this way 
the slack warp very natura!iy forms 
a puckered or shrunken stripe in 
the cloth. 

This fabric has been in iaree de- 
mand at various times, and is used 
extensively for bed spreads. In the 
south today there are more than 


By Columbo. 


100 mills manufacturing some kind 
of bed spreads and 25 per cent tre 
manufacturing crinkle bed sprearts 
Most of the mills have their own 
finishing department, where the 
cloth is cut, scalloped, hemmed or 
fringed, and shipped direct to the 
customer. Mail order houses 
throughout the country have drawn 
heavily from Southern mits in the 
past few and it is estimated 
that 40 per cent of the bed spread 
business is sold through them. 

The yarns of crinkle bed 
spreads are usually composed are 
made in the rather mills. 
There is one feature about the fill- 
ing yarn which is not common to 
all fabries, and that is, it is what ts 
ealled soft twisted. The counts of 
the yarn which make up the fabric 
are 24s warp and 12s filling. The 
warp yarn is made from one-inch 
staple cotton, while the fi-ling yarn 
is made from a good grade of %-inch 
-taple stock, usually. The mixing is 
done in the usual procedure ol 
having separate bins for the two 
staples. The good sliver waste from 
all machines up to the slubber is 
mixed in the bins or rather this 
can be done successfully. This sliv- 
er, of course, should be spread over 
the entire mixture and not bunched 
‘mn one place; it should a‘so be bro- 
ken in short lengths so that if is not 
apt to become tangled around the 
spikes of the apron of the hopper. 
This hopper should be kept full af 
all times so as to feed an even 
amount of cotton to be struck off 
by the pin roller at the top of the 
hifting apron, 


years 


which 


COATSe 


The raw stock for both warp and 
filling yarns is usually put through 
three picking, the 
breaker picker being general.y con- 
nected directly to the opener. Many 
different kinds of are used 
by different mills, each claiming cer- 
fain advantages over the other, but 
the style of beater in most general 
use throughout the mills 
known as the two-bladed beater of 
the same style as the old three- 
bladed beater for the breaker picker. 
To sharpen the edges of this beater 
its side is planed. The speed of the 
beater used for the same stock and 
weight lap varies greately in dif- 
ferent mil.s and the speeds given 
below are the used in a mill 
making this class of goods. For the 
breaker picked the speed of the 
beater is 1,500 revolutions per min- 
ute, for the intermediate 1,450 revo- 
lutions per minute and for the fin- 
isher 1,350 revolutions per minute. 
The total weight of the lap at the 
breaker is 40 pounds or a 16-ounce 
lap, and the intermediate 37 pounds, 
or a 10-ounce lap and at the finisher 
39 pounds or a 14%-ounce lap. Al 
the intermediate and finisher pick- 
ers the laps are doubled four into 
one. The draft of the finisher picker 
not exceed three, At this 
picker it 1s customary to mix im the 
roving waste both cut and uncut. 
The roving waste that has not been 
cut from the bobbin consists of that 


processes of 


heaters 


Ones 


is what is 


which is made by the speeder ten- 
ders when they are putting in new 
se{s of roving and taking off single 
and double. Speeder tenders should 
never be allowed to cut off roving, 
all bad work being assorted out and 
given to them to fix. All marks 
should be made small and near the 
bobbin. The laps from the picker 
next put up at the card, the 
draft of which for this fabrie should 
not exceed 100. The wire fillet used 
should be about 33s for cylinder and 
45s for doffer and top flats. The 
setting of the card should be the 
same.as for any other such fabric, 
a though some overseers use a more 
open setting for this class of stock. 


wre 


The speed. of the licker-in should 
be 375 revolutions per minute, cylin- 
der 175 revolutions per minute and 
the flats should make one complete 
revolutions every 50 minutes. The 
card should be stripped, ground and 
cleaned regularly. The weight per 
yard of the sliver at the front should 
be about 65 grains per yard, the 
production per week of 60 hours be- 
ing 150 pounds. This sliver is next 
put through three processes of 
drawing frames, the doublings at 
each process being 6 to 1. For this 
c.ass of goods metallic rolls may be 
used fo great advantage. If leather 
lop rolls are used, they should be 
barnished frequently and kept in 
good repair. It must be noticed to 
see that all working parts are prop 
erly cared for, especially those 
parts which coil the sliver in the 
cans, because if they are not work- 
ing properly, the sliver cannot be 
run out at the next process, without 
a great deal of breaking back of the 
sliver. Imperfect coiling of the 
s.iver is a great many times caused 
by the cans themselves, they being 
out of trueness and having broken 
parts sticking out and coming in 
contact with the other parts of the 
machine and stopping the can from 
furning. The only remedy for bad 
bolling is to run the stock over 
again. The speed of the front roll 
of the drawing frame at each proc- 
ess 1s 375 to 400 revolutions per min- 
ute. The weight of the sliver for 
warp yarns is 70 grains and the fill- 
ing yarn 80 grains per yard. These 
slivers are put up to the slubbers 
and made into 40 hank for the % 
staple and 60 hank for the one-inch 
staple. The process of fly frames 
for one-inch stock and the hank 
roving made at each process are as 
follows: first, two hank, and second, 
ii is journaled. Levers 12 are fixed 
spinning room and made into 24s 
yarn on a frame having a gauge 
2% inch, two-inch diameter ring, a 
7-inch traverse, 23.50 twist per inch 
und a spind.e speed of 9,600 revolu- 
lions per minute. The yarn is then 
spooled and put through a warper 
and these warps put up at the 
slasher, the required number of 
ends being run on a beam at the 
front. The slubber roving of the 
filling yarn is put on the first inter- 


mediate fly frame and made into 
one and then into 25 at the next 
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Manufacturing Crinkle Bed Spreads 


after which it is taken to 
the spinning room and spun into 12s 


9 


yarn with a twist of 2.75. 


process, 


New Rayon Investments in 
Virginia to Total 
$25,000,000 


Richmond, Va. If the rayon 
manufacturing plants contemplated 
for establishment in Virginia in the 
next two years materialize in full 
they will represent an industrial in- 


vestment of $25,000,000, with em- 
ployment for approximately 18,000 
people, and will produce 46,000,000 


pounds of rayon annuaily, amount- 
ing 'o one-half of the United Slates 
production and one-sixth of the 
world’s supply. 

Dr. Sidney S. Negus, professor of 
chemistry at the Medical College of 
Virginia. presented this amazing re- 
view of the proposed rayon manu- 
facturing development in Virginia 
at the best ettended luncheon of 
business men in the Chamber of 
Commerce Club this year. The 
event, sponsored by the Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce, was attend- 
ed by Dr. E. H. Hemingway, assist- 
ant chemist, and George Juer, works 
manager for the Tubize Co., Hope- 
well, and by Dwight Mead, of the 
Rayon Institute, New York. 

“This great development in ray- 
on,” said Dr. Negus, “will help 
rather than injure the cotton indus- 


In facet, it will serve to stabi- 
lize textile operations.” 
“As evidence of the remarkable 


growth of this new rayon industry— 
for rayon is distinctly a new prod- 
uct—since 1920 rayon production 
has increased six-fold. The world’s 
production for 41920 was approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 pounds: for 1928 
il is estimated that the production 
will total 300,000,000, of which 100,- 
000,000 pounds will be produced: in 
the United States. 

“The new plant of the Du Pont 
Company at Ampthill,” continued 
Dr. Negus, “will use the viscose 
process. Recently the DuPonts pur- 
chased the American rights of the 
Rhodiasta Company of France. 
which uses an acetate process. And 
so the DuPonts will probably build 


another plant to take of this 
process somewhere in the East or 
south, possibly in Virginia. The 


Ampthill plant will produce about 
3,900,000 pounds of rayon annually. 

“Virginia presents ideal climatic 
conditions to the rayon manufac- 
turer, and climate is a very neaces- 
sary consideration as it aids the 
chemicai processes in the produc- 
lion Of rayon. Further, cheap and 
excellent transportation facilities 
and stable labor supply are factors 
which should attract, and have at- 
tracted, the aitention of the entire 
industry.” 

Much of the address of Dr. Negus 
was devoted to an outline of the 
four for manufacturing 
rayon. He stated that from 30 to 50 
per cent of the wearing apparel 
sold by the retail stores in Rich- 
mond today is produced in rayon 
plants. 
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Lts own: 


Rayon 


Now that Summer is drifting 


up the 


OLOR beneath the bright green 
trees, color in the home and in the 
wardrobe, rich solid colors and colors 


blended —a season of color 
in The Color-Age. To meet 
this color-vogue the new and 
finer rayon as developed by 
du Pont makes possible 
new creations and unique 
effects. 

This fine filament textile 
combines an unusual soft- 
ness with surprising strength 


Pont 


DU PONT 


mode. 


The use of rayon is 
limited to no single 
field. As a new textile 
it has its uses through- 
out the entire length of 
the textile industry. 
Du Pont Super- Extra 
Rayon—unusually 
soft,combining strength 
and durability with 
subdued lustre, is ideal- 
ly suited to the require- 
ments of American 
weavers. 


CHEMICAL CONTROL ASSURES DU 


Du Pont 
0 [| Uf) NT Super-Extra Yarnsare 
truly multi-filament 
A Denier Filaments 
65 26 
fc. pat. 80 30 
100 40 
25 50 
150 60 
170 60) 
200 80 


Avenue 


and a lustre most effective for every 


Uniform, dependable, a necessity of 


the age of color and a dis- 
tinguished contribution to 
textiles, du Pont Super-Extra 
Rayon deserves a place in 
your business. 


It is interesting to note 
that the leaders in modern 
textile production are al- 
most invariably users of du 
Pont Rayon. 


PONT QUALITY 


| 
comes 
=A 
| | | 
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New Uses for Cotton to Feature North Carolina Meeting 


N points of interest to the general 

public and of constructive eco- 
nomic importance to the State and 
to the South. the program of the 
approaching annual convention of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of North Carolina, which is to 
be held at Greensboro on the 22 and 
23 inst. will surpass that of anv 
previous meeting In the history of 
the association, in the opinion of of- 
ficials of the association and of 
other manufacturers in this section. 


The theme of the Greensboro 
meeting will be the extension of the 
uses of cotton and cotton goods, a 
topic of vital importance just now 
not only for the textile imen them- 
selves bul for every Southern 
ten farmer and business man. Presi- 
dent Charles G. Hill of Winston- 
Salem, Secretarv and Treasurer 


CO’ - 


Hunter Marshall, Jr.. of Charlotte, 


and other officials of the association 


have been working for months on 
the program and local textile men 
believe it will be one of the most 


constructive programs that has ever 
been presented at any meeting of 
cotton manufacturers, cotton grow- 
ers or other groups interested in 
the South’s great industry. 


Ernest G. Morse, director of the 
New division of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, who has directed 
imporiant research work in the in- 
terest of his division and of the in- 
dustry, will deliver an address on 
“Methods of Creating New Uses of 


lises 


Cotton.” Another and experience be- 
hind it will be that on “Work of the 
Government in Extending the Uses 
of Cotton” by William W. Carmen, 


Jr.. of the textile division of the 
U. 8S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Dr. R. E. Rose, director of the 


technical laboratories of the DuPont 
Company; H. F. Herman, of the Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Company: 
F. M. Feiker, managing director of 
the Associated Papers, Inc. and 
other outstanding authorities in 
fields allied with either the manu- 
facture or the growing of cotton, 
will deliver addresses, while mem- 
bers generally are expected ‘o par- 
Licipate in the discussions. 


The timeliness and importance of 
this type of program at this time, it 
is pointed out, may be judged from 
the fact that for several years now, 
with the exception of short periods, 
both the cotton manufacturing and 
the cotton growing industries have 
been experiencing a degree of de- 
pression that has been all but stag- 
gering. The livelihood of more than 
500,000 workers in factories, the tens 
of thousands of stockholders in 
these factories, and of several mil- 
lions of dependents of these three 
groups, is dependeni upon the 
working out of the problems that 
are common to these interests. 


An idea of the comparative im- 
portance of the cotton textile in- 
dustry may be gained from the facts 
that it manufactures annually seven 


and three quarter billion yards of 
fabrics of a value of $1,750,000,000: 
and that this value exceeds the com- 
bined value of all wool, linen, silk 
and all other woven fabrics: while 


the yardage is more than eight 
times that of all other woven fab- 
rics. 

For the past several years the 


feeling has been growing according 
to textile men, that the salvation 
and stabilization of the industry de- 
pends upon closer co-operation not 
only betwen the various units of the 
textile industry but also between 
the entire textile industry and re- 
lated flelds and groups. The organ- 
ization of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute was the result of the develop- 
ment of that sentiment. This In- 
stiiute, through its research and 
educational and other activities, has 
already accomplished much for the 
entire cotton industry, grower as 
well as manufacturer. The economic 
and commercial importance of the 


‘ situation has been recognized by the 


Department of Commerce and the 
textile division of thal department 
is co-operating very effectively with 
other agencies toward the working 
out of the industry's problems. The 
same is true of the Department ot 
Agriculture which designated an ex- 
pert to act with representatives of 
the Department of Commerce and 
the Cotton-Textile Institute in mak- 
ing a survey and analysis of all ex- 
isting and potential markets for 


cotton products for the benefit of 
cotton grower, manwfacturer and 
consumer alike. ‘ 

Among the specific things that 
have been accomplished or are be- 
ing accomplished through these 
agencies several will be noted with 
interest. The wider use of cotton 
bags for starch has resulted in an 
increased consumption of 250,000 
yards of cloth during the past 
iwelve months, and there is a po- 
tential increase of three million 
yards a vear in prospect. There is 
a potential demand of three to five 
million vards of heavy fabric for 
strips and signs for making roads 
for the guidance of traffic, for in- 
dicating directions to airports, and 
for designating manufacturing 
plants, warehouses, etc. 

There is a possible consumption 
of tens of thousands of bales of cot- 
ton annually for tarpaulins for use 
on farms, for cement bags, and for 
fertilizer bags. The cotton farmers 
themselves, numbering more than 
{nree million, can do much toward 
promoting the use of tarpaulins to 
protect hay and other farm prod- 
ucts from the weather and of colton 
bags for fertilizer. 

These and scorees of other possi- 
bilities will come in for discussion 
at the Greensboro meeting which, 
Tarheel manufacturers believe, has 
great possibilities for constructive 
and helpful accomplishment. 

Continued on Page 34) 


cotton. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office: 814-816. Atlanta Trust Co. Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Our New Consolidated 


Automatic Feeder, Buckley Opener and Breaker Lapper 


This machine combines greater cleaning power with more gentle treatment of the 
The Continuous Gridded surface from Cylinder to Cages and Full Width 


Feed gives Perfect Regulation of Weight, Improved Quality, Increased Production and 
Reduced Cost of Operation. 


A Modern Consolidated Picker Unit for all Classes of Cotton 
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Calenders 


Rolling 
Friction 
Schreiner 
Chasing 


Water and Starch 
Embossing Machines 


éNe CALENDER can 
be better than the 
Perkins 3-Roll Friction Calender Dead-Set Pressure ROLLS Un 1t 4 


This Perkins 3-Roll Friction Calender is typical of the Perkins line. It is equipped in 


every way for speed and severe service. 


There is a Perkins Calender that will meet your own manufacturing requirements. 
These machines have long service and speed beyond the present practice built into 
them. Let us know your requirements and we shall be glad to furnish you with com- 
plete specifications and blueprints of Perkins Calenders, Mangles or Embossing Ma- 


chines promptly. 


B. F. Perkins @ Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Southern Representative: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CALENDERS - DRYING MACHINES DYEING MACHINES 


= PADDERS - RANGES - SCUTCHERS 


FINISHING MACHINES FOR SILK 
JiGGs - STARCH, WATER, AND SINGERS - SQUEEZERS - TENTERS 


TOMMY DODD MANGLES WASHERS - WINDERS 


TRADE MARK REG US. PAT OFF. 
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It’s a simple matter to 
collect the dirt 


THERE it is, all the dirt the vibrating blades have 


removed .. . cornered in 


. Slubs, bunches, knots. . 
the individual waste can that’s slung under each 
Eclipse Yarn Cleaner. It’s a simple matter to collect 
You 
can do it in less time than it takes to clean out a box or 


trough serving a group of working cleaners. 


the dirt from a line of these waste receptacles. 


And when you let this new Eclipse be the “policeman 
of the Winder,” you can bank on it nabbing every piece 
of foreign matter that comes jaunting along with your 
yarn. Incidentally, it’s built stronger, simpler... 
Let us 


. or give you a demon- 


and you'll find it considerably lower in price. 
send you an Eclipse on trial . . 
stration. Write us. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Makers of the Eclipse-Van Ness Random Dyer 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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Rayon and Real Silk Top Beam Let- 
Off Mechanism 


M. HUGHES of Greenville has 


invented a top beam let-olf 
motion described as follows: 

This invention relates to let-off 
mechanism for looms, and has for 


one of its objects to improve and 
simply mechanisms of this char- 
acter and to provide one which shall 
be especially adapted for use in 
connection with warp beam carry- 
ing decorative rayon or silk warp 
for cotton fabrics. 

Fig. 1 is a top plan view illustrat- 
ing the application of a _ let-off 
mechanism. 

Fig. 2 is a view in rear elevation 
of the parts shown in Figure t. 

Fig. 3 is a view in side elevation. 

In the drawing, 1 designates verti- 
cal stands which are fixed to the 
frame, not shown, of a loom in any 
suitable manner. The stands 1 are 
provided in their upper ends with 
hearings 2 in which the trunnrons 
3 ofa rayon or silk top-beam 4 are 
journaled. <A friction pulley 5 is 
fixed to one of the journals 3, and 
wound one or more times about the 
same is a friction member or chain 
6 one end of which is secured as at 
7 to the adjacent stand 1. Horizont- 
al brackets 8 are fixed as ai 9 to and 
extended rearwardly the 


stands 1. The brackets 8 are located 
immediately below the warp beam 
4, and are provided at their rear 
ends with bearings 10 in which a rod 
ii is journaled. Levers 12 are fixed 
as al 13 to and extend downwardly 
from the rod ii, and are provided 
at their lower ends with bearings 
in which a rod 15 is journaled. The 
rods 11 and 15 are arranged parallel! 
with respect to each other and to 
the warp beam 4. A lever 16 fixed 
as at 17 to the rod 11, extends up- 
wardly and forwardly from said rod 
and is provided at ils upe: end with 
a hook 18 which engages a link of 
the friction chain 6. A lever 19 ex- 
tends downwardly and thence for- 
wardly from the rod 11, and is fixed 
thereto. A weight 21 is adjustable 
on the lever 19 in the direction of 
the length thereof and is secured in 
adjusted position by set screw 22. 
The rayon or silk warp threads 
23 pass from the warp beam 4 over 
the rod 11, under the rod 15 upon 
which it exerts a forward pull, and 
thence to the harness of the loom. 
In decorating cotton fabrics with 
rayon or silk warp threads be 
woven very slack in the cloth, and 
fo attain this end the tension on 
the rayon or silk warp threads must 


(Continued on Page 32) 


R. M. HUGHES 
LET-OPF MECHANISH FOR LOOMS 


Filed Oct. 


24, 1926 
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PHILADELPHIA, 
204 


Boston 
Atlanta 
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—'4 to 15 H.P. in speed ratios of 1 to 
1 up to 7 to 1 from a distributor near 
you. Book No. 725 makes ordering a 
simple matter. Send for a copy today. 


Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives are built 


in sizes from 44 to 1000 H: P. and over. 
Operate on short or long centers, quiet, 
smooth running, and are not affected by 


atmospheric conditions. Send for a copy 
of Silent Chain Data Book No. 125. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leadine Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Chains and&Machincry 


5 W. Hunting Park Ave. 
1103-1104 Statier Bidg. 


New Orleans, La. 
511 Haas-Howell Bidg. 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 
Birmingham, Ala., 229 Brown-Marx Bidg. Chartotte, N. C.., 
909 Commercial Bank Bidg. 


Offices in Principal Cities Dalias, Tex., 1221 Mercantile Bank Bidg. 


621 S. Peters St. 


INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 
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CAREFUL boarding makes hose 
| sell better — Hosftry, especially 
the finer grades, is bought largely 
on appearance. Department store 


and wholesale buyers are very criti- 
cal of comparatively minor defects 
caused by poor boarding, such as 
wavy edges, irregular seams, finger 
marks. etc. It is true that hosiery 
suffering from these defects may be 
in every respect as good as more 
perfectly finished hosiery, and that 
after one washing it will be impos- 
sible to tell the difference, but there 
is a difference in the appearance on 
the dealer's counter, and conse- 
quently in the saleability. Chiffons, 


and especially pico. edge chiffons, 
are especially difficult to ‘board 
properly. The light weight makes 


hoarding more difficult and the gen- 
eral high finish makes defects more 
noticeable. Qualities which are es- 
pecially desirable in this class of 
high gage picot edge goods are: 


i. The should be straigh! 
and the picot edges perfectly match- 
ed. The use of a contrasting color 
for the puicot edges makes any ir- 
regularity noticeable. 


Lops 


2. The seam should be absolutely 
even, and lie just one side of the 
fold. It helps the appearance to 
board the hosiery as rights and 
lefts, so that when packed the seam 
of one stocking wil be down and the 
seam of the other up. 

3. There 


sence of 


must be an entire ab- 
surface defects. such as 
finger marks. The fabric is oflen 
slightly stretched beneath the fing- 
ers when boarding and if the stocgs- 
ing is a trifle too dry these irrgulari- 
ties will set and produce noticeable 
marks. 

i. The texture should be soft, not 
harsh or brittle from overheating. 


By W. W. Sibson, of Phitadelphia Drying Machinery Uo. 


5. The Stockings should lie flat 
when packed. 

In order to secure these properties 
the use of wood forms for boarding 
was continued by the manufactur- 


1. A battery of Electric Hosiery Forms installed in a 
specializing in high quality chiffon hosiery. 


ers of chiffon hosiery long after it 
had been discarded for the internal- 
ly heated steam forms by the manu- 
facturers of coarser grades. The 
wood form, being unheated, allows 


large mill 
The moderate temperature 


at which these forms are operated permits stockings to be sponged while 


on the form. (Photo: 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Courtesy of Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 


just one 


se bledrrically Heated Forms Give Hosiery a Superior Finish 


ample time to adjust the edge of the 
stocking and the seam before the 
fabric sets. The thin flat shape is 
most desirable. Any drying temp- 
erature can be maintained, as the 
forms are placed in air circulation 
dryers. The labor expense, how- 
ever, is high. Quite a bit of re- 
handling is involved in taking the 
forms to the dryer, removing them 
from the dryer, etc. Men must be 
employed, as to board hose on the 
wood forms it is necessary to press 
the butt of the form against the 
abdomen. 


However, in spite of this disad- 
vantage, the wood form has been 
unequalled for the finer grades of 
hosiery until the recent introduc- 
tion of the internally heated elec- 
tric forms by the Philadelphia Dry- 
ing Machinery Co. These forms pa- 
rallel the advantages of the wood 
form in many respects and add 
other important advantages. 


Advantages of the electric form— 
They may be made to correspond 
exactly in shape to the wood forms 
and thus each manufacturers is en- 
abled to retain his distinctive style. 

The electric form is as thin as any 
wood form, so that the stockings 
lie perfectly flat when packed. In 
addition, the electric form may be 
provided with sharper edges and 
with a double groove on the back so 
that the hose fold more neatly, and 
the seam may be accurately aligned 
of the crease. The 
double groove makes it possible to 
board the hose in pairs as rights 
and lefts, if desired. 

It is easier to handle and inspect 
each stocking on an electric form 
ihan on a wood form. The electric 
form is mounted on a swivel base so 

Continued on Page 31) 


C. B. LLER, Greenville, C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Every Carder 


Should Have 
A Gauge Like This 


Periodical inspection of Card Room 


Bobbins would eliminate one of the 
causes of uneven roving and non- 
uniform counts. Good yarn cannot be 


made on poor bobbins. 


U S Card Room Bobbins are guar- 
anteed to definite degree of uniform- 
ity. Speeders, 6”, 7”, and 8” traverse, 

are guaranteed not to exceed .0116, 

and Intermediates and Slubbers, 9”, 

10”, 11”, and 12” traverse are guaran- 


teed not to exceed .0156 either side of Three Point Card Room 
Bobbin Gauge 
manufactured by 


Woonsocket Machine & 


the diameter specified. The same care- 


ful attention is given to selection of 


Press Co. 
. : A bobbin that is too large 
stock, finish, and spindle, bolster, and 
bobbin that goes way through 
gear fits that make U S products the is too small. Bobbins that 


Soe : stick on any of the three faces 
choice of the majority of mills. of the gauge are within proper 
tolerances, being just right, of 

course, on the middle faces. 


Check over your old bobbins for The shenk of the snens bas 
‘ three testing points by which 
variations, or write, wire, or ‘phone for the proper diameters of spin- 
die, bolster, and gear collar 

our nearest service man to help you holes can be checked. 


adopt standard sizes if you do not 


already have them. 


U S Bossin & SHUTTLE Co. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


Branch Offices: 
| HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS. SPOOLS. AND SHUTTLES 


U 5S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U §S for 
real helpful and understanding service 
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Practica 


| Discussions By Practical Men 


Double and Single Huck Weaving. 
Editor: 

Would you please be so kind as to 
refer this problem to your readers. 
What I desire to know is, what is 
the difference between ai double 
huck and a single huck weaving de 
sign for huck towel weaving. Also 


what is the advantage of one style 
of huck weavine over the other? 
For this information I shall feel 
gratefully obliged. Huck. 


Spiral or Rickrack Yarns. 


Editor: 
Wil you please do me the favor 
of advising me how to make ricrack 
or spiral yarns so called? 
Agent. 
Design for Tubular Weaving. 


Editor: 
In our mill we have considerable 
waste and Some low grade cottons 


which we could weave into seamless 
bags. Bul as our work has always 
been on plain goods we have no de- 
signer and none of our men 
how to lay out the weave 
lar weaving. If it is nol 
much, learn 


know 
for tubu- 


asking too 


may we through your 
excellent information department 
how to lay out the design on point 


paper for bag weaving? 
southwest. 
Three-Ply Strand Strength vs. Two- 
Ply Strand Strength. 


Editor: 

Why is it that 10-2 ply is not as 
strong as 15-3 ply? They are of the 
same weight per vara and vel the 


three-ply is stronger than the 10-2 
ply. stuck. 


Carder Needs Help. 
Editor: 

[ would like to have some of the 
practical men discuss the following 
questions: 


A mixing of 9 bales of cotton is 
put in .the opener room. Of this 
cotton 9 per cent is rough yellow 
finge, short staple from % to %&% 


inches, weak staple, very trashy and 
compressed very hard: 66.7 per cent 
of this middling % to % 
inch: 7.75 is strmet low middling of 
1 1-18 inch staple: rier per cent of 
rough, trashy low grade % inch 
staple. Now this is just about the 
type of cotton being used, but some 
mixings vary more of one kind than 
the other in both staple and grade. 
sometimes the middling cotton will 
be compressed and again it will be 
in big bales. The low will 
vary in moisture content, some hav- 
ing 8 per cent and some as high as 
lo per cent moisture. 

We 


sides 


COLLON 18 


grades 


open 9 bales at a time. Be- 
the opener, we have the 
automat'c bale breaker in the verti- 
cal machine. 


hale 


The stock then comes 


writer. 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced | 
We will take care of that part of it-—Editor. 


through the horizontal machine, 
then through conveyors to 3-blade 
heater picker with evener motion, 
then through finisher picker, cards, 
drawing slubbers, then 
speeders, single roving in spinning, 
the varn numbers spun being 2.75s 


process 


There is something like 2% per 
cent card strips from this cotton, 
end 8 per cent drawing frames, 


speeder, scavenger and roving waste 
being mixed with the cotton. 

I want to know what kind of yarn 
a man could be expected to get with 


the above lay-out and the cotton 
being used? Inquirer. 


Answer to B. M. C. 


Kditor: 

How to compute the average yarn 
number in a piece of cloth when 
both warp and filling mumbers are 
known is a question asked by B. M. 
(. Will be pleased to state that there 
are two short rules by which 
this information may be obtained, 
as follows: 

Rule. No. 1: Mutiply the warp yarn 
number by the ends per inch, and 
the filling varn number by the picks 
per inch. Then add these two prod- 
ucts and divide by the sum of the 
ends and picks per inch. 

Example: Here is a cloth which 
has 30s warp yarn and 66 ends per 
inch, also No. 36s filling and 70 picks 
per inch. What is the average yarn 
number operation 
30 «x 664-36 « 70 


food 


9-100 avyge yarn 
66+-70 No. 
Rule No. 2: For the same cloth 
divide the picks by the tilling num- 
ber, divide the warp ends by the 
number. Add the two quotients and 
divide this sum into the sum of the 
picks and warp ends per inch opera- 
on 


66 —30—2.20 
70+36—-1.94 
+ 414-33 average varn No. 


Designer. 


Answer to Special 
Editor: 
Considering a question asked by 
“Special,” who wants to know if he 
can substitute 10/2 ply for 15/3 ply 


16 


for insulating work? Of course, it 
makes a difference as to what kind 
of imsulatme work for which he 
wants to substitute the 10/2 for 
15/3. Everything else being equal, 
it might be done. However, there 
are a few facts to be taken into con- 
sideration before leaping into a 
conclusion. While 10/2 ply is of the 
same weight as 15/3 ply. and of the 
same length, the 10/2 ply will not 
cover quite so smoothly. The 
erhances are also that it will not be 
quite so strong. Another technical 
point to be well considered, when a 
a spooler tender’s knot appears in 
the 15/3 ply, only one-third of the 
strand is knotted, but when a spool- 
ers knot appears in the 10/2 ply 
one-half of the strand will be knot- 
led, and a knot one-third of the size 
of the strand is much more desir- 
able than a knot one-half of the size 
of the strand. In other words the 
knot in the 10/2 ply will be one- 
third larger than the knot in the 
15/3 ply. This difference in the 
size Of a knot might be more serious 
than ai first considered. 
lil. 
Answer to C. Q. M. 

Editor: 

Referring to C. Q. M.'s question as 
fo whether he should change to 


larger trumpets when changing 
irom 1 80-100 hank to 72-100 hank 
roving for long draft. 

No, do not change the roving 


frumpets. 
trumpets 


Using the smaller roving 
With the larger roving. 
will act as a condensing factor. and 
aid the long draft very 
much. It keeps the larger or heavier 
roving trom spreading to wide and 
thin out too much when drawn ou! 
s0 much. Keep on using your 
smatier roving trumpets. 


process 


Answer to 0. M. 


Editor: 


O. M. wants to know if he will add 
more strength in his 10s yarn if he 
decreases the draft from 13% to a 
draft of 10, and increases his draft 
on the slubbers from 5 to 7 and use 
one hank roving instead of 72-100 
hank roving? I would advise O. M. 
lo consider his situation well. Draw. 


~ 


ing 7 on the slubers instead of 5 will 
undo some of the good which he 
hopes to get by drawing 10 instead 
of 13% on his spinning frames (0 
make 10s yarn. I should say he 
would gain a little more strength, 
but not proportionately to the de- 
crease of draft on his frames. A 
draft of 7 is rather excessive on 
slubbers. P. 


Discusses Knitting 
Development 


Ralph Powell, manager of the 
Powell Knitting Mills, outlined the 
deve'opment of knitting into one of 
the world’s important industries in 
a vocational talk before the Rotary 
Club at Spartanburg, 8S. C. 

Knitting, he said is supposed to 
have originated in the south of 
Scotiand, and the first mention of 
stocking making was in the 16th 
century. The Rev. William Lee, 
while curate of Calverton in Not- 
‘finghamshire, devised the first hand 
stocking frame in 1589, this being 
the basis of all modern knitting ma- 
chinery, both frame and warp, It 
introduced the individual needles 
for making verticle rows of loops. 

In 1850 there were 100,000 people 
of England engaged in the knitting 
industry, as many as there are in 
Philadelphia today. 

By 1858 the latch needle had sup- 
planted the old spring beard needle, 
the needies im the old machinery 
remaining stationary as loops were 
pressed on and off by means of 
catches operating between them. 

Departure of home-knit garments 
in America was marked in 1850 by 
the appearance of the industry here 
with the establishment of the Bailey 
Company in Cohoes. 

Mr. Powell illustrated the method 
of early stocking making by the 
cut-foot method, as some high 
priced golf stockings are made now. 

Cotton, he said, did not become 
popular in the making of stockings 
until the introduction of automatic 
machinery. 

The first seamless power machine 
was made by Branson in Philadel- 
phia. in 1880, the Rotarians were 


told. Power was used for knitting 
but the machine was not automatic 
in that the heel and toe had to be 


formed by throwing out needles by 
hand. Other operations such as 
varn changes also had to be per- 
formed by an attendant. 

By 1895, the machine had become 
fully automatic and from then on 
its development became a matter 
of ingenuity to produce three re- 
sults—increase production per ma- 
chine, eliminate necessity for high- 
ly skilled labor and produce on high 
speed machines a fabric 
that retains the quality of that made 
by the slower process. By the old 
method a man could produce four 
dozen stockings in ten hours. He 


seamless 


can now turn out 80 dozen by at- 
tending 20 machines simultaneously. 
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ESTS on the comparative per- 
formance of looms with plain 
roller bearings were described by 
George H. Perkins, consulting engi- 
necr, of Boston, Mass., at the recent 
meeting of the Textile Division of 
the ASS.M.LE. The tests were under- 
taken with special reference to 
Production Gain, Maintenance Cost, 
and Power Saving on two groups of 
looms, each consisting of 32, 82-in. 
Hopedale “Nordray” automatics, in 
regular operation at the plant of 
the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. at 
Salem, Mass. The looms were ident- 
ical in all respects, except for bear- 
ing equipment, and were under tes! 
and observation for 26 full weeks 
of normal mill operations. 
Test Methods and Observations 
The general methods followed and 
principal observations taken during 
the test are outlined as follows: 


1. Production. Pick - ecornters 
readings were taken on each loom 
daily after closing time. 


All counter readings were record- 
ed on a weekly record sheet and the 
total picks per loom per day and 
per week were computed and cross- 
checked at the end of each week's 
run. 


2. Maintenance. All loom stop- 
pages covering periods of 5 minutes 
or over were carefully recorded by 
observer, including time of stop and 
start and the cause for the interrup- 
tion of operation. 

In case of all stoppages due to 
breakage, replacement, or repair 
the loom part involved, with name, 
pattern number, and cost, was 
recorded, together with the actual 


time lost. 

All time required for .changing 
warps was also recorded in the 
same manner. 


A complete typical maintenance 
record for one loom and similar 
data were obtained for each of the 
test looms. 

3. Power.—Readings of the watt- 
hour meters on both groups were 
taken twice daitv and records made 
on the weekly record sheet with the 
production. 

Hourly readings were also taken 
on each Monday, beginning at 7:15 
a. m. to determine the effect of the 
week-end shutdown on the starting 
power consumption. 


1. Observers. Throughout the 
entire test an experienced observer, 


entirely familiar with loom opera- 
tion and construction, Was in con- 
tant attendance and recorded all of 


lhe test cata. 
). We: kly Records. The 
plete results for each week for pro- 


COTTi- 


duction and power were tabulated 
and computed on each original 


record sheet. which was duplicated. 
thus eliminating an resull- 
ing from transfer of data Similar 
were prepared for each of 


errors 


sheels 


the 26 weeks of test. 

6. Attendance. The test looms 
were operated by the weavers and 
fixers regulariv assigned to them, 


in the ratio of 12 looms per weaver 
and 50 looms per fixer. 
Test Data. 

The principal data of the 
covered the following: 


Lest 
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a. Weekly production for each 
group in (1000) picks. 

bh. Total production for 
group mn (1000 
average for test. 

c. Percentage production gain 
for group B over group A for each 
week and average percentage for 
entire test. 

d. Weekly power consumplion 
for each group in kw-hr. 

e. Total power consumption for 
each group for entire test in kw-hr., 
with weekly average for test. 

f. Percentage power saving for 
group B over group A for each week 
and average percentage for entire 
test. 


each 
picks, wilh weekly 


g. Ratio of production to power 
1000) picks per kw-hr.) for each 
week and each group, with average 
ratio for entire test. 
Analysis of Results. 
Analysis of the test results in de- 
tail are presented as follows: 


Production 
Group Group 
B, roller A, roller 
bearings bearings 
Total production (1000 


picks) 252.487 256.88? 
Average (1000) picks per 
loom per week 303.5 308.7 
Production: 
Total, in yards 97,410 99,082 
Yards per group per 
week 3,746 3,811 
Yards per loom per 
week 117 119 
Additional yards per 
loom per week 2 
No. of warps used dur- 
ing test 156 167 


The production gain fer group B 
shown above results from easier and 
smoother loom operation, with con- 
sequent less stoppage for repairs, 
replacements, and normal loom 
operations by the weavers. 

Maintenance.—Study of the main- 
tenance records shows a large pro- 
portion of the replacements for both 
groups to be parts of the pick mo- 
tion and related members such as 
check straps, lug straps, pick cam 
points, pickers, picker sticks and 
bolts, rocker and bolts, and 
shuttles. These parts are subjected 
lo repeated shocks and always com- 


shoes 


prise the major part of loom up- 
keep. 

Concluding his report on these 
tests, Mr. Perkins stated: 

Before summarizing the conclu- 
sions drawn from these tests, par- 


ticular attention is called to the fol- 
lowing factors which have impur'- 
ant bearing on the results obtained: 

i—The application of roller bear- 


ings the looms of group B was 
limited to four bearings only per 


loom out of a possible ten. 

No roller bearings were 
the friction shafts or 
of either group. 

This limited application of roller 
bearings unquestionably restricted 
to some extent the advantages to be 
gained from their use. 

?—-In comparing the loom effici- 
ency of both groups, special note 
should be made of the high existing 
efficiency of the looms of group A. 
This fact makes any production 
gain shown the more creditable. 

3.—The existing loom conditions 
of group A were excellent, and par- 
ticular attention was given to gen- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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BE CONVINCED 
BY COMPARISON 


If you ve never tried “Bondaron” Lug Straps, you have 
no idea of their amazing strength, extreme mellowness 
and cushioning efiect 


We know that “Bondaron” Lug Straps are superior to 
others on the market, because we have proof in the 

, form of letters and repeat orders trom scores of the 
largest mills throughout the country 


LUG STRAPS 


outwear straps previously used, sometimes lasting four 
to five times as long. Reports show that they cut to 
the minimum the breakage of picker sticks and save the 
time required to replace them, to say nothing of the 
increasing of producticn 


If you are willing to be convinced, and want to cut your 
loom leather costs in half or more, purchase a trial order 
of “Bondaron” Straps today and compare them with 
any other strap on the market 


Manufactured Exclustvely By 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of Belting and Textile Leathers 


617 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Picking System At Pilgrim Mulls 


AVING heard much about the 

new pickers of the Woonsocket 
Machine and Press Co., and knowing 
that an installation of them had 
been made at fhe Pilgrim Mills, Fall 
River, Mass., I expressed a desire to 
see them in operation and arrange- 
ments were made for me to do so on 
a recent trip to New England. 

I was to meet J. H. Windle, New 
England sales manager, at 8:30 a. m.., 
at the Providence-Biltmore Hotel in 
Providence but Massachusetts beime 
on davlicht savine time, whereas 
Rhole Island was on Eastern Stand- 
ard time I arrived at the Provi- 
dence-Billmore Hotel just one hour 
late but found Mr. Windle waiting 
for me. 

We immediaiely left in his car for 
Fall River and we traveled over a 
new road which was the best one 


By David Clark 


that I have seen in New England. 

The New England people think 
that they have fine roads and they 
are good Dut the average New Eng- 
land road does not compare favor- 
ably with those of North Carolina. 

The roads of my home State have 
been in more recent vears and there 
has been progress in methods of 
road pbuilding as in other things. 

Any one who loves the textile in- 
dustry can not enter Fall River 
without a feeling of sadness and de- 
pression, for it is a veritable grave 
vard of mills. 

Most of the mills of Fall River are 
located in the business section of 
the city and m gome to the Pilgrim 
Mills we passed mi'l afiler mill of 


100,000 or more spindles which were 
idle and which will probably never 
operate again. 

In the very center of the city 
there was a large vacant space as 
the result of a recent fire. 


A very large mill had been dis- 
mantled and most of the machinery 
unloaded upon Southern men who 
had more money than brains. 


With the mill buildings empty, 
but with oil and grease everywhere 
as the result of long operation of 
machinery, the night watchman im- 
provised a stove out of an empty 
ol barrel and set it on two blocks 
of wood. The stove turned over and 
burned wp not only the mill building 


but stores and buildings for three 
blocks around. 

There was many a mill manager 
in Fall River who would feel lucky 
if he had a night watchman of that 
kind. 

Arriving at the Pilgrim Mills, we 
were conducted to the office of the 
treasurer, Arthur ©. Homer, which 
is on the second floor. Mr. Homer 
was formerly bookkeeper but is to- 
day recognized as the most success- 
ful cotton manufacturer in Fall 
River and one of the most success- 
ful in New England. 

The Pilgrim Mills have 53,568 
spindles and 1173 looms on voiles 
and broadcloths. They were built 
in 1916, but in spite of their new 
equipment have not hesitated to get 
even newer and better equipment 
whenever an opportunity was af- 
forded. 


Works: 
Mansfield, Mass. 


Office and Warehouses: Fox Point, Providence, R. ! 


For the convenience of the trade a complete stock is 
ready for immediate delivery in Paterson 


ULTRA CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 
KITAY BUILDING, 


Representative 


PATERSON, N 


Southern Representative: CHAS. H. STONE 
228 W. ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 


JOHN D. 


Manufacturer and Importer 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Manufacturer of Tannic Acid, Commercial; Tannic Acid, U. S. P. and C. P.: 
Tartar Emetic; Antimony Salts; Crude and Half Refined Tartar; Antimony 
Lactate; Acetate of Chrome; Fluoride of Chrome; Acetate of Iron; Nitrate of 
Iron; Gallic Acid; Dyewood Extracts; Tanning Extracts. 

CHEMICALS, STARCHES, GUMS 


Office and Warehouses 
Providence, R. 


NEW YORK, 11 Cliff Street 


Works: Mansfield, Mass. 


LEWIS 


BOSTON, 40 Central Street 
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I noticed about ten new cards in 
the card room and was told that a 
southern mill recently wanted some 
second hand cards so the Pilgrim 
Mill sold ten of theirs and bought 
ten new ones. 

Located in a grave yard of mills 
the Pilgrim Mills paid their regular 
8 per cent last year, also an cxtra 
20’ per cent and added something to 
their surplus. 


The Southern mill men who 
bought ten second hand cards from 
the Pilgrim Mill no doubt thinks he 
is smart but under the circum- 
stances there is a big question-mark 
opposite his name. 

As my object in visiting the Pil- 
grim Mills was to see the new pick- 
er room as equipped with the new 
one-process pickers of the Woon- 
socket Machine & Press Company, 
we soon visited the room. 

On this page is a photo of the 
picker room with the old equipment 
which consisted of two breakers, 
three intermediates and three fin- 


ishers and which required four men 
for operation. The equipment was 
bought new in 1916 and was in good 
condition and is probably now in 
operation in some Southern mill. 

The new equipment which is 
shown in the other picture consists 
of three Woonsocket singie process 
units and are easily operated by {wo 
men. 


The bale breakers and crichton 
openers are in another building and 
have not been changed. The lapper 
room handles about 132 bales per 
week. 

Each of the new units are 32 feet 
in length and cost about $4100. 

They are two lappers in one with 
certam improvements. 

After the hopper there is an air 
light dirt chamber, blade beaters, a 
large single cage and a conveyor 
operated by a tex-rope drive. 

The blade beaters are operated al 
1400 r. p. m., and strike 28 blows per 
inch. 


The Same Room, Pilgrim Mills, With New Woonsocket One-Process Pickers 


In designing these pickers a num- 
ber of new fealures have been added 
as the result of tests and there is a 
special design for the feed plale 
which they say greatly improves 
the work. 

At the top of one of the windows 
in the room there was a rack so ar- 
ranged that a lap could be placed on 
same and rolled downward with the 
light showing through. 

That is a very severe test for any 
lap as the background of light 
shows up every unevenness. They 
rolled off two laps for me and also 
rolled out one of the entire length 
of the picker room floor and I can 
say candidly that I have never seen 
laps of such uniformity and even- 
ness, 


I also talked to the overseer of 
earding and he told me that his 
work had greatly improved since 
the new lappers were installed. 

The lappers themselves are beau- 
tifully designed and it was easy [to 


see that they were doing excellent 
Work. 

Going back to the office we spent 
some time with Treasurer Homer, 
discussing the cotton manufactur- 
ing situation in Fall River. 

From one window we could see 
the Stafford Mill with 114,000 spin- 
dies and 1500 looms, while from an- 
other window there were two mills 
of about the same size. All of them 
were idle with little chance of ever 
yperating again. 

All of them had unusually fine 
huildings, but Mr. Homer said there 
was no demand for such buildings 
and that he did not know anything 
that could be done with them. 

The fall of Fall River cid not be- 
gin last vear or the year before, but 
about twenty-five years ago when 
the manufacturers refused to pay 
the price of Draper looms and in- 
stalled plain looms because of their 
lower first cost. 

The fact that the Pilgrim 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins 
to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own special point hardened 


lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte. N. C. 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
Texas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
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N the progress of the research 

that is continually going on to ef- 
fect improvements in artificial silk, 
one of the most noticeable changes 
that have been brought about is a 
softening of the fibre until a stage 
has been reached when.it may be 


said closely to resemble the feel of 


degummed natural silk. Because of 


Scrooping Rayon 


a certain dvyestuff should be used. 
either because of a peculiar shade 
to be watched, because of its 
specially level dyeing qualities, or 
because of any other particular 
quality, and it will not stand scroop- 
ing, there is nothing else to be done 

the scroping must be omitted, or 
the goods will be off-shade. It is 


been employed. If the material is 
likely to be washed, however, there 
is little point in this, for the cleans- 
ing treatment will quickiy remove 
every trace of it, and if necessary it 
must be replaced by the laundry 
people. 


Objection to Tartarie Acid. 


will fancy that there is some dimi- 
nution in the quality of the con- 
signment. It is with a view to avoid- 
ing such unpleasantness that the 
testing of each batch is recommend- 
ed. 


Simple Testing Method 
A simple and reliable method of 


) testing that has been employed with 
this alteration the need has arisen strictly necessary that all matching- The principal objection to the use complete success is the following: 
of giving the cloth made from it the up should be done after and not be- of tartaric acid as a scrooping agen! A portion of the fabiie, either 
peculiar crunchiness known as “fore scrooping. is its price compared with formic dried or conditioned, whichever 
“scroop, that is always looked for In cases in which no soap has_ acid. If this difference proves to be mavy the customary procedure in the 
in silk. been present in the dyebath, the a serious matter to the dyer, he may jaboratory. is weighed: from one to 
Scroop is put into artificial silk in goods must be first run through a overcome it partially by a judicious three grammes is’ a convenien! 
a manner similar in every respect weak soap bath containing about 0.5 mixture of the two acids: in this way amount to take. The weighed sample 
to that adopted for silk, and the per cent of neutral oil soap—say, 10 his costs may be reduced to a cer- = js worked for ten minutes in 10 c.c. 
first consideration, before immers- jp), jin 200 gallons of water at 90 deg. tain extent, and even though the of decmormal sodium hydrate and 
ing the goods in the scrooping bath, F.—for a quarter of an hour. This moderately volatile formic acid does 150 c.c. of distilled water. The ma- 
is whether or not the dye will with- is not washed, but is thoroughly eventually evaporate, a proportion terial is removed and liquid clinging 
stand the treatment. A sample well whizzed, and then run six or of the scroop is retained in the fab- {5 jt is squeezed back into the re- 
must therefore be taken and tested, opjght times, back and forth, in a_ ric by the presence of the tartaric mainder. which is titrated with de- 
the final shade when dry being cOM-_  egid acid bath made up as follows: acid. einormal sulphuric acid, using 
pared with the pattern to ensure a Formic acid (85% ... bo 8 Ib. It is always advisable for the dry- methyl-orange as an indicator. The ‘ 
proper match. in event of there Or tartaric acid (erystals)..2to8lb. er to send samples of his scrooped number of cubic centimetres of 
being a change of color or a bieed- Water Pe | 100 gals. goods to be tested in the laboratory, acid used to bring about the neu- 
a of the dye, eithe! of which ne The actual quantity of acid used jn this way he can be quite sure tralization of the alkali, subtracted 
lingencies mISy Stine, the dyestufl will depend upon the feel that is to that the standard feel is being main- from ten, wiil give an approxima- 
will have proved itself unsuitable — po imparted to the goods under- j{ajined, and the liability of com- tion of the acid content of the cloth; 
for the purpose, and must not be going treatment, and this is a mat- plaints from the customers is con- in other words, the seroon that has 
used in future upon goods that are . ter to be decided upon after consid- siderably reduced. Although it may been pul into if. It will be noticed 
lo be sgrooped. ering the market requirements. not be possible for anyone to state that there is no need to make any 
Many Dyes Unaffected If the material is likely to be worn’ definitely that one or other piece of elaborate calculations, for the test 
There are many dyes which are for some time without washing, il cloth contains a per cent or so more is purely empirical, as it is intend- 
suitable for all varieties of artificial is better to use tartaric acid, be- or less acid, there is no doubt that’ ed only to serve as a quick and easy 
silk that are unaffected by this cause it does not evaporate, and, experienced buyers can feel quite guide to the correctness of treat- 
final acid bath, and they can be em- consequently, the fabric will not small differences. They may not ment of the goods. If the scroop is 
ployed in practically all instances. gradually lose its “scroopiness,” as attribute it to less scroop, bul, being low another run or so through the 
When it is absolutely necessary that would be the case if formic acid had naturally suspicious people, they (Continued on Page 28) . 
Solid substantial and lasting, because of a combina- 
tion of material and construction which has been 
developed out of nearly half a century of receptacle : 


building experience. 


The name Leatheroid covers a complete line of all 
types of receptacles used in factories, 
mills, warehouses, etc., for transporting 


and storing raw materials, parts, cut- 
tings, scraps and waste. 
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Warehouse Cars 


Roving Cans 
Boxes 
Barrels | 
Ete. 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
210 Lincoln St., 78 Fifth Ave. 1024 Filbert St. 


Sold through Southern Supply Houses 
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More Cotton Used 
By World’s Mills 


The total world’s cotton consump- 
lion for the half year ended January 
31, 1928, was 12,987,000 bales, as com- 


~ 


pared with 12,729,000 bales consum- 


ed in the corresponding half year of 


1927, according to advices jusi trans- 
mitted to Bankers Trust Go. of New 
York, by its British information 
service. Of the total amount con- 
sumed 8,226,000 bales were American 
cotton, 2.303.000 bales East Indian 
cotton, 1,969,000 sundry kinds of 
cotton, and 489,000 bales were Ezyp- 
tian colton. There was an increase 
in the total consumption of 258,000 
bales over 1927 half vyear—803,000 
additional bales of American cotton 
consumed, 2,000 additionai of Egyp- 
tian cotton, while the consumption 
of East Indian cotton suffered a de- 
crease of 515.000 bales, and that of 
sundries a decrease of 32,000 bales. 

On January 31, 1928, total world’s 
mill stoeks of all kinds of cotton 
amounted to 4,882,000 hales, as 
against 4.755.000 baies on January 
31, 1927, and 4,648,000 bales on Janu- 
ary 31, 1926, or a stock larger by 
127,000 and 234,000 respectively. 
However, while mill stocks of all 
kinds of cotton on January 31, 1928, 
were larger than they were al the 
same time in 1927, stocks of Ameri- 
can cotton were 115,000 smaller than 
they were at the earlier date. Vari- 
ous authorities assert that the 
world’s consumption of American 
cotton so far this season has been 
on a bigger scale than lasi year, bul 
the actual “takings” have been well 
below the figures for the season 
1927-28. It is. stated that world’s 
consumption figures emphasize the 
necessity of an American crop of 
not less than 15,000,000 bales to pre- 
vent the reserve supplies being 
again encroached upon during the 
coming season. 

At the end of January the total 
estimated number of spinning spin- 
dies was 164,979,000 as compared 
with 164,597,000 at the same time in 
1927. Of this total 63,507,000 were 
mule spindles and 101,472,000 were 
ring spindles; in January, 1927, there 
were 63,927,000 mule spindles and 
100,670,000 ring spindies.. In addition 
to these Spinning spindles, there 
were in the course of construction 
on January 31, 1928, 1,145,000 spuin- 
dies: Of the total number of spin- 
dies in operation ,{04,196,000 were 
in Europe, Great Britain having mroe 
than 50 per cent of the total with 
57,101,000; in America there were 
40,946,000, of which the United 
States had 36,349,000; in Asia there 
were 18,294,000, of which India had 
8.703.000; and there were 1,543,000 
miscellaneous spindles in operation. 


Finds Need For Curtailment 


The volume for the week has been 
large, but prices have been unsat- 
isfactory, one of the largest co‘ton 
goods houses advised ils customers. 
The business has been entirely in 
gray goods and chiefly im print 
cloths. There has been little in 
colored goods. 

“Gray goods sales, however,” the 
firm said, “have been more than 60 
per cent in excess of production for 
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the week, placing our tolal sales at 
30 per cent in excess of production. 
This has been the largest week we 
have had on gray goods since the 
middie of February. Buyers began 
to come into the market ‘a week ago 
when 38%-inch 64x60s had reached 
7%ec and they showed a readiness to 
buy freely of this and other print 
cloth constructions. Our sales were 
made almost entirely for June de- 
livery. 

“We heard that some of our com- 
petitors were accepting July and 
even August deliveries al current 
prices, but we were more inclined 
lo confine our sales to nearby. The 
demand finally worked into a few 
of the sheeting constructions, but 
during the last twenty-four hours 
it has shown signs of falling off and 
the near future is again uncertain. 

“The mills feel that the necessity 
for curtailment is as great if not 
greater now than it has been at any 
lime during the last six months, and 
further steps are likely to be taken 
loward cutting off surplus produc- 
Lion. 

“Again export demand plays a 
prominent part in our. sales of color- 
ed goods—30 per cent of all colored 
goods saies for the week of export. 

“We are convinced that stocks of 
merchandise in the hands of cutters, 
manufacturers and dealers general- 
ly are comparatively low, but, on 
the other hand, there is nothing that 
would lead to any belief that: the 
present hand - to - mouth buying 
methods were likely to be changed 
in the near future, Unless the coun- 
try should become convinced of a 
really short cotton crop, and it is 
much too early to draw such con- 
clusions at the present time, hand- 
lo-mouth buying is -likely to stay 
with us for a considerable length of 
of time. 

“Chain stores and mail order 
houses had a better business in May 
than in April. Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.s sales for May showed an in- 
crease of 2 iper cent, Montgomery, 
Ward & Co.’s an increase of 15 per 
cent, F. W. Woolworth’'s an increase 
of 10 per cent.” 


Engineers to Meet in 
Greenville 


The second’ national meeting of 
the Textile Division of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 
will be held in Greenville, 8. C. on 
October 17, next. The meeting will 
be a one day affair along the same 
general lines of the first national 
meeting held in Boston last month, 
with a technical session in the 
morning, a plant visit in the after- 
noon and a dinner in the evening. 
It will be held during the week of 
the Textile Machinery Exposition. 

James W. Cox, Jr, of New York 
City, chairman of the division, is in 
general charge of arrangements, 
with KE. R. Stall, of Greenville. a 
member of the Textile Executive 
Committee, in charge of all local 
matters. 


Ranlo, N. C—R. €. Veach has 
opened a textile school at night in 


the Priscilla Spinning Company for 


overseers and section men of the 
Ranlo ‘Mill, Rex Spinning Company 
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ma in each Perkins Practical Brush is 
built extra value that you cannot see 
—the extra value of experience, the 
knowing how to build textile brushes 
like mill men want them. Each 
brush is made to give extra service 
and is positively guaranteed to de- 
liver satisfaction. 
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For every textile need % 
we make a_ suitable No, 163-—Perkins Prac- 
brush—make it of the tical Comber Duster. 
best materials money Block 14%” over all. 
m will buy Each style Brush part 6%” long. 
meat is designed, shaped, Horsehair trim 234”, 
constructed fin- Sure-Set construction. 
7 ished to do its job One. of the brushes 
wae better than any other you simply cannot af- 
Same brush will do it. Write ford to be without, 

| today for illustrated 

folders and price lists. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


P.O. bOX 1358 
ATLANTA, GA. 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIFICATION 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 


All work supported by 
Engineering Knowledge and Practical Experience 


HARRISON-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Constructors 


Kinney Bldg. Phones Jackson 778-779 Charlotte, N. C. 
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Inevitable Period Of 
Prosperity 


HE population of the United 

States increases 1,500,000 per 
year and.that of the world Is esti- 
mated to gain about 20,000,000 each 
twelve months. 


The total of cotton spindles in the 
world has decreased since 1920 and 
there is much evidence that new 
spindies added in the next few years 
will not equal those that will be dis- 
-arded. 

In spite of statements to the con- 
trary the per capita consumption of 
cotton goods is steadily increasing 
instead of decreasing. 

It seems to us that if the steadily 
increasing population of the world 
can be supplied by a steadily de- 
creasing number of spindles there ts 
something wrong with the laws of 
economics. 

In our opinion a period of pros- 
perity for the cotton manufacturing 
industry is inevitable. 

We can not say when if is com- 
ing but buyers of cotton goods who 
have abused their source of supply 
will in the end pay for such abuse. 

In the midst of this period ol 
pessimism and gloom very little at- 
tention will be paid to this predic- 
tion, but we are firmly convinced 
that increased population can not 
be supplied with a decrease in spin- 
dies. 

This is a period in which the 
equipment of mills should be 
brought to a high point of efficiency 
in order to take full advantage of 
Lomorrow. 


Harris On Night Work 


N order to impress upon our 
readers the position of George 5. 
Harris, president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 


upon the question of night work we 
are reprinting the following extract 


from his address as made at the re- 
cent Richmond meeting: 


“In addition to having built a few new 
mills, we have rushed blindly into double 
production with night operation, glutting 
our markets; and when these markets be- 
gan to feel an over dose and hesitate we 
attempted to force them through price cut- 
ting, only to find that in so doing, we not 
only did not increase sales, but reduced our 
market operations still further, by discour- 
aging all buying. 

“I wonder how long we must continue 
this practice before we learn the futility of 
it. Hasn't our experience this year been 
sufficient to prove conclusively that we, as 
the chief executives of one of our great 
industries, completely failed to function 
properly? Have we made any real con- 
certed effort to meet our responsibiilty to 
our labor, to our trade, or to the public? 
Isn’t it true that through our ruthless price 
cutting, we have been the dircet cause of 
our trade suffering tremendous losses in 
inventory shrinkage ? 

“In pricing cotton goods, I say it is the 
duty of mill and merchant to make the 
price as low as possible, consistent with a 
sound policy as to our obligations to labor 
and capital; but the moment one permits 
a price to below a sound level, he fails in 
his obligations to the public, and as a 
‘deficiteer’ (a man who ‘persistently offers 
and sells goods at or below cost’), he is 
more dangerous to our social organization 
than a profiteer.” 


The “In and Out” Position 
N the Daily News Record we note 
the following comment: 


Export converters held a conference this 
week with leading representatives of the 
cotton mill industry and discussed with a 
marked degree of frankness some of the 
vital phases of our froeign trade, placing 
particular emphasis upon the past weak- 
nesses in the American handling of this 
business. It is understood that the meet- 
ing was in the nature of a prelude to an 
intensive study of export possibilities by 
the mill interests. Several merchants re- 
marked that they were very favorably im- 
pressed with the open-mindedness that was 
displayed and that they consider the out- 
look promising for more constructive action 
than has been taken heretofore by manu- 
facturers in connection with exports. On 
the part of the manufacturing interests, 


there was complaint that too many of the 
American cotton mills are prone to take 
an “in and out” attitude in regard to ex- 
ports. If we are ever to build up a strong, 
steady foreign business, it is necessary, too, 
that we give it the same consistent atten- 
tion that is devoted to home business. 

The last paragraph gives very 
tersely the troub:e with the cotton 
goods export business of this coun- 
try. 

Cotton mills today would welcome 
export business, but the very min- 
ute there is more profit in domestic 
business, they would refuse to con- 
sider any export order. 

Exports can not be established on 
any “in and out” basis as merchants 
abroad are not going to do business 
with mills which can not be de- 
pended upon for a steady supply of 
goods. 

The greatest single step — that 
could be taken to reestablish pros- 
perity in cotton manufacturing in 
the United States would be the 
establishment of a great export cor- 
poration to which mills assigned a 


definite portion of their production 


for a definite number of years ir- 
respective of the relation of prices 
at home and abroad. 


Cotton Textile Merchants 
Statistics 


ASBKHD upon data from twenty- 
three groups and ‘representing 
more than 300 different classifica- 
tions of standard cotton goods which 
comprise a large part of .the total 
production of these fabrics in the 
United States, the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York have given out the following 
summary for May, 1928: 
Production, yards ............ 349,325,000 
Sales, yards ............ 269,845,000 
Ratio of sales to produc- 
tion, per 


Shipments, yards 026,244,006 
Ratio of shipments to 
production, per cent... 93.4 
Stocks on hand May 1, 
Stock on hand May Si, 
yards 441,508,000 


Change in_ stocks, in- 
crease per cent .............. 5.0 

Unfilled orders May. 1, 

862,044,000 


yards 805,645,000 
Change in unfilled or- 
ders, decrease, per cent 15.6 


In considering these statistics, 
consideration should be given to the 
fact that they are for a five week 
period and that although production 
in May was 349,325,000 yards as 
against 286,005,000 in Aprii and 358,- 
025,000 in March, the weekly pro- 
duction was slightly less than for 
either of these months. 

The encouraging feature was the 
shipment of 326,244,000 yards, as 
against 232,665,000 in May, 1927. 

This would seem to indicate that 
goods are going into consumption 
although very few advance orders 
are being placed. 

The amount of goods being con- 
sumed is far more important than 
the amount of goods bought in any 
specified period, because consump- 
tion will in the end determine the 
amount of goods to be bought. 


‘some advice, who says: 
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Production during May, even 
though it covers a five-week period 
was larger than it should have been. 

In our opinion the use and con- 
sumption of cotton goods is pro- 
ceeding at a very good rate and if 
mills would meet restricted buying 
with restricted production, the buy- 
ers would soon find that restriction 
of buying would in the end prove 
costly and they would seek to en- 
courage steady production by buy- 
ing steadily. 


Brilliant Merchandising 


RECENT letter from a New York 
commission house to one of 


mills they represented contaimed 
the following paragraph: 
Mr. ia , of the Mills, 


was in to see us Monday and Tuesday. He 
said he was selling his 4.00 sheeting at 8% 
cents (34.00), the 3.75’s at 9 cents (33.75), 
and his 4.25’s at 8 cents (34.00), and that 
his commission house sold his June produc- 
tion at 8% cents. He seemed to be very 
well satisfied with these prices. 

Here we have an example of the 
brilliant merchandizing tactics of 
Southern mill men. 

A. mill manager not only accepts 
prices that are unreasonably low 
and which are known to be un- 
profitable but he goes about the 
New York cotton goods market tell- 
ing commission houses, other than 
his own, about his sales so that they 
could use them as arguments in 
getting, the mills they represent, to 
accept lower prices. It will be noted 
that he called not only Monday but 
again on Tuesday. 

In connection with this story, il 
is fair te state that the mill man in 
question is not regarded as very 
strong and that he has never been 
successful with any mill he has 
managed. 


The Boll Weevil 


Boll weevils are beginning to 
make their appearance in Orange- 
burg county, according to reports of 
the farm agent of that county, who 
is giving the farmers some whole- 
“Where as 
many as 20 or 25 weevils are being 
found per acre on cotton that is 
putting on squares it is recommend- 
ed that poisoning be done immedi- 
ately. Either the liquid 1-4-1 mix- 
ture or dry calcium of arsenate may 
be used, but the former is prefer- 
able.” He describes in detail in the 
Times-Democrat just how these 
poisons are mixed and applied. 

The time to fight the weeyil is 
when he makes his appearance as 
the new crop begins its first stage 
of development, and as eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty, the way 
to keep this pest from destroying 
the cotton is to keep the plant and 
stalk supplied with poison. 

Spartanburg county for the past 
several years has not suffered to any 
great extent from weevi: infesta- 
tion, but the territory is certainly 
not immune from the ravages of the 
insect. Keep a watch out for the 
weevil, and be prepared to scatter 
poison on the growing crop. 

—Spartanburg Herald. 
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Personal News 


Sol Stutz is to be treasurer of the 
Clinton Silk Mills. Clinton, 8S. C. 


W. J. Hadfield has been elected 
president of the Clinton Silk Mills, 
Clinton, 8. C. 


Fred Newmark is president of the 
Southern Silk Garment Company, a 
new company at Martinsville, Va. 


W. R. Goodwin has become over- 
seer of night weaving at the Con- 
solidated Textile Corp., LaFayette, 
Gra. 


J. M. Burrows has resigned as 
overseer of night weaving at the 
Consolidated Textile Corp. La- 
Fayette, Ga. 


C. A. Granger has been appointed 
superintendent of the Monaghan 
plant of the Victor-Monaghan Com- 
pany, Greenville. 


W. R. Rollinson, New York, is 
president and treasurer of the Rol- 
linson Mills, Inc., which will erect 
a new plush and velour mill at 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


K. D. Battle, of Rocky Mount, N. 
C., has been elected vice-president 
of the Rollinson Mills, Inc., which 
are to build a new weave mill in 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Ashley Jenkins and A. L. Patter- 
son will be in charge of the full- 
fashioned department to be installed 
at the Lillian Knitting Mills, Albe- 
marle, N. 


J. M. Newton has resigned as over- 
seer spinning at the Micolas Cotton 
Mills, Opp. Ala., to become second 
hand in No. 1 spinning at the Lanett 
Mills, Lanett, Ala. 


J. C. Harper, who has been man- 
ager of the Greenville Belting Com- 
pany, Greenville, 8. ‘C., died sudden- 
ly at his home there. He is succeed- 
ed by Jake Slaughter. 


Chas. A. Cannon, head of the Can- 
non .group of mills and J. Lee 
Robinson, prominent mill executive 
of Gastonia, have been electea to 
the Board of Trustees of Davidson 
College. 


Wilson E. Garrison, son of M. E. 
Garrison, superintendent of the 
Glenwood Cotton Mills, Easley, S 
was graduated with high honors 
from Washington and Lee Universi- 
ty last week. 


W. Earl Crenshaw has resigned 
his position with Boger & Crawford 
Spinning Mills at Lincolnton, N. ©., 
and accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of Melville Spinning Com- 
pany, Lincolnton. 


H. ¢. Lomax, overseer the cloth 
room, and J. A. Burt, overseer spin- 
ning, Laurel Mills, Laurel. Miss., 
were pleasant callers at this office 
Thursday. They are taking their 
vacation and were going to Blowing 
Rock and other points of interest in 
the mountains before returning 
home. 


Wm. J. Vereen, president of the 


Moultrie Mills, Moultrie, Ga., presi- 


dent of the Moultrie Banking Com- 
pany, and former president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, has been elected president 
of the Georgia Banking Association. 


J. A. Shinn, his wife and son, J. A. 
Jr., of Sylacauga, Ala., are visiting 
relatives and friends in Charlotte. 
For a number of years Mr. Shinn 
was superintendent of the mills at 
Sylacauga, Ala., but more recently 
was connected with the mills at 
Tupelo, Miss. 


Lloyd Ott has resigned as overseer 
carding at the Warrenville plant of 
the Graniteville Manufacturing 
Company, Warrenville, S. C., and ac- 
cepted a similar position with the 
Clinton Mills, Clinton, 8. CG. He has 
been connected with the Granite- 
ville Manufacturing Company for 
25 years, being overseer of carding 
for 12 years. 


Textile Graduates Secure 
Positions 


Every member of this years 
graduating class at the Textile 
School of North Carolina State Col- 
lege has been placed in a textile 
position. The names of the young 
men and their location follow: 

E. B. Armstrong, Armstrong Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C 

J. . Cobb, Lancaster Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, 8. C. 

J. B. Dunn, Roanoke Mills, Roa- 
noke Rapids, N. C. 

J. M. Dunn, Stafford Company, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

J. O. Foil, Cannon Manufacturing 
Company, Kannapolis, N. C. 

B. G. Groves, Lowell, N. C. 

D. A. Gryder, Southern Dyeing 
Company, Burlington, N. C. 

B. B. Howard, Gibson Mills, Con- 
cord, N. C. 

4. B. Mangum, 
Sylacauga, Ala. 

T. H. Nelson, Scholarship at N. ¢ 
State College to persue special work 
in weaving and designing. 

R. H. Ratchford, Armstrong Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 

UC. A. Ridenhour, China Grove Col- 
ton Mills, China Grove, N. C. 

J. H. Warlick, Granite Falls Man- 
ufacturing Company, Granite Falls, 
N. 

F. M. Williams, Burlington Mill, 
Burlington, N. C. 


Avondale Mills, 


Spartanburg, 8. €. — Isaac An- 
drews, president of the Andrews 
Reed Loom and Harness Works of 
this city and head of the corpora- 
tion recentiy organized in Spartan- 
burg to manufacture looms for cot- 
ton mills, has donated the sum of 
$20,000 toward the construction of 
a modern gymnasium at Wofford 
College, leading Methodist institu- 
tion of this section of the South, lo- 
cated in Spartanburg. The donation 
is conditional on the college and its 
friends raising $10,000. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


COMPANY 


A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


Hosiery Softeners 


Kier Oils: Wool Oils 


Products that are :— 


BEAT. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP 


LABORATORY & WORKS EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
WOODBRIDGE, N.J. 1440 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Warp Dress 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Athens, Ala.—The Volunteer Knit- 
ting Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., have 
plans for an addition to the local 
plant, the Wellman Cotton Mulls. 


Rocky Mount, N. C. The Rocky 
Mount Cotton Mills are to construct 
an additional mill unit for manutac- 
turing iis waste yarns into cord and 
other products, 


High Point, N. C. The Stehli 
Silks Corp. recently completed the 
installation of 42 additional looms 
for the manufacture of high grade 
dress silk fabrics. 


Valdese, N. C.—Thte Valdese Hosi- 


ery Mills are to install four addi- 
tional 20 and 24 section full fashion- 
ed knitting machines which have 
been purchased from Alfred Hoff- 
man, Inc... West New York, N. J. 
Dyersburg, Tenn. The Ardian 


Knitting Mills expect to let contract 
about June 30 for the main unit of 
the mill they are to erect hert, and 
also for boiler house, 2 warehouses, 


the work io eost ahout S350.000, 
Robert & Co. Atlanta. are the eng- 


neers. 

Tarboro, N. C.— The Hart Cotton 
Mills have let contract for an aulo- 
matic sprinkler system to Crawford 
& Slaton, Charlotte, for a 50,000- 
giuilon teel tank to R. D. Cole, New- 
nan, Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Charlotte, are the engineers. 


Martinsville, Va. 


The Southern 
Silk Garment Corp. has been or- 


ganized here and expects to operate 
a plant to make silk and rayon gar- 
ments. The building formerly oc- 
eupled by the Brown ‘Tobacco Com- 
pany has been leased. Fred New- 
mark, 7 West 18th street, New York, 
is president. 

Clinton, S. C. — The Clinton Silk 
Mills have purchased a site and ex- 
pect to begin construction of the 
mill within a short time. The build- 
ing will be 100x*200 feet, one story. 

W. J. Hadfield has been elected 
president of the company, 
Stutz, treasurer and Jack H. Young, 
vice-president. 


Albemarle, N. C.— The contract for 
the new addition of the Lillian 
Knitting Mills Company has been 
awarded to A. Holbrooks, toca! 
contractor, and work will be start- 
ed at once. 

It will be recalled that a decision 
was recently reached to increase 
the capital stock from $100,000 to 
$250,000 to put in a full fashioned 
department for the manufacture of 


full-fashioned silk hosiery. New 
full-fashioned machines have al- 
ready been ordered and will be 


shipped as soon 
been completed. 

The new department will be in 
charge of Ashley Jenkins and A. L. 
Patterson. 
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FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 


RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
Southern Cotton Mills 
FOREIGN SELLING AGENCIES 


throughout the world 


BELL'S SERVICE RINGS TRUE 


CONSULTING, SUPERVISING, DESIGNING AND 
CONSTRUCTION 
OF 


TEXTILE MILLS & BLEACHERIES—STEAM 4 HYORO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 
OLD MILLS REORGANIZED, EXTENDED 4 APPRAISED 
MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT—WATER 4& SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


GEO. C. BELL 


MILL ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 
420 PIEDMONT BLODG., Phone 6628 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 

Real Estate Subdivision and 
Resorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estate and Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detall Plans 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Androscrog- 
gin Mills, of Lewiston, Me. which 
have voted to liquidate the presen! 
corporation, will likely establish a 
bag plant of 256 looms in the South. 


Shannon, Ga.—Stockholders of the 
Brighton Mills, in. meeting in Clif- 
ton, N. J., voted to move the equip- 


ment of the plant near to a site 
adjacent the Southern Brighton 
Mills here. It is understood that 


plans for erecting a new mill build- 
ing are to be prepared soon. 


Greenville, S. C. The Renfrew 
plant of the Brandon Corp. now 
being built near Travelers’ Rest al 
a cost of $780,000 will be finished 
and installation of equipment begun 
about the last of June or first par! 
of July, it was announced. ‘The 
warehouse; boiler room and other 
smaller units of the plant have 
already been completed. 

The two main. Duildings, the 
weave shed and the bleachery, will 
not be finished before the last of 
June or first of July. Immediately 
upon their completion installation 
of the machinery will begin it is ex- 
pected. 
are that the 
for operations 


Present indications 
plant will be ready 
early in September. 


‘Chester, 8. C.—Seven hundred and 
fifty wide sheeting looms are said 
to have been bought by one of Col. 
Leroy Spring's cotton mills from the 
Lowell, Mass. branch of the New 
England Southern Cotton Mills. The 


information received here did not 
say which plant bought them. Thev 


either of the 
it was under- 


were not bought for 
two plants at Chester 


stood. Since the Fort Mill Manu- 
facturing Company at Fort Mill, 8. 


C., is the only one of his plants mak- 
ing wide sheeting, if the looms were 
purchased as per the reports, they 
must have been for that plant, un- 
less Colonel Springs plans to make 
wide sheeting in some of his other 
mills. None of his officials in 
Chester knew of the purchase. 


Gaffney, S. C.— Pouring of con- 
crete for the foundation of the new 
mill at the Gaffney Manufacturing 
Company, which will replace the old 
building known as mill No. 1 began 
Monday. 


The foundations for a slasher mill 
connecting on to the new mill have 
already been laid and brick work 
was begun Wednesday. The slash- 
er mill will be a one-story structure 
1) by 135 feet in size. 

Engineers Wednesday visited the 
site and made plans for the slasher 
room and additional improvements 
to be ineludes in the general im- 
provement program connection with 
the new mill which will bring the 
total building costs to approximate- 
ly $200,000, according to an estimate 
given by Walter S. Montgomery, Jr., 
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treasurer 

pany. 
When the 

preliminary 


and manager of the com- 


and other 
have been com- 
pleted, the brick and _ structural 
work on the new building will be 
pushed as rapidly as possible. Ac- 
tual completion of the building 
ready for the installation of ma- 
chinery is expected by November 1. 

The new mill will be of steel con- 
struction, 113 by 283 1-2 feet in size, 
and will be three stories in height 


excavating 


steps 


with basement. While it will be 
larger in size than the old mill ti 
replaces, it is estimated that the 


capacity will not be greater. 


— 


Rocky Mount, N. C.—The Rollin- 
son Mills, Inc., has completed its 
organization and signed the con- 


tract for the eonstruction of a new 


plush and velour manufacturing 
plant. The capital stock, $200,000, 
common and preferred, has been 
subscribed in full, payable in cash 
at par. The executive offices of the 


corporation are at 41 Union Square, 
New York City. W. R. Rollinson is 
president and treasurer and P. U. 
Kremers vice-president and general 


manager. K. D. Battle, of Rocky 
Mount, is also a vice-president, and 
W. QO. Rollinson is secretary. All 


these officials, with the exception of 
Mr. Battle, live in New York City. 
Db. J. Rose & Son, of Rocky Mount, 
have been awarded the contract for 
the factory building, which will be 
completed around August 1. This 
building is the first unit of the com- 
panys proposed building program, 
and will employ approximately 120 
operatives with corresponding in- 
crease as the business expands. 


Goldville, S. C. — Joanna Cotton 
Mills, will be doubled in size 
through addition of 35,112 spindles, 
brought from New England, as re- 
ported last week. The spindles, with 
other equipment, will come from 
Lowell, Mass., where Joanna Mills 
recently purchased the plant of the 
New England Southern Cotton Mills. 
The Goldville plant now has ap- 
proximately 33,000 spindles. 

It is expected that a large number 
of employees’ houses will be con- 
structed to care for additional help. 

The mill building will be enlarg- 
ed to make room for the new spin- 
dies. Lockwood, Greene & Co. of 
Spartanburg, are architects for the 
job. Work on the addition will be 
rushed. 

With the new spindles in place, 
Laurens county’s textile rank will 
advance to six in ihe State, surpass- 
ed only by Greenville, Spartanburg, 
Anderson, Union and York counties. 


Spartanburg, 8S. C.—Plans for a 
new weave room at Drayton Miils 
to cost between $250,000 and $300,000 
have been drawn and approved, and 
construction is expected to begin 
soon, B. W. Montgomery, president 
announced. 

The addition, which will be 540 by 
200. feet, will be built on a lot be- 
tween the present mill and Carney 
street. 


Construction of the new weave 
room will more than double the 
capacity and floor space of the 


Drayton Mills plant, plans drawn up 
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Lockwood, Greene & Co., architects 
and engineers in charge of opera- 


tions, show. There will be a floor 
space of approximately 223,000 
square feef. The present building, 


which is 400 by 125 feet, contains 
800 looms and has a floor space of 
approximately 150,000 square feet. 


The new weave room will consist 
of one story and basement except on 
the east section, where a cloth room 
9%) by 200 feet, will be built. This 
room will be built above the weave 
room, making the building three 
stories high on the east end. 

The building will be of 
steel construction with steel win- 
dow sash and a roof of the saw- 
tooth type. The roof sash, runnning 
the full length of the building with 
the exception of the cloth room. and 
the sash on the north side of the 


brick- 


building will be standard roof and 
wall sash. 

In the lighting arrangements pro- 
vided in the architects’ plans, the 
roof of the weave room will admit 
only light from the north side, keep- 
ing out excessive heat in the sum- 
mer. The windows on the south 
side of the building will be used only 
for ventilation. 

Bay spacing in the building will 
he 27 feet by 30 feet, and the roof 
will be supported on H-sections 
made of steel columns. 

The roof will be 
cork to reduce heal 
to prevent condensation of 
pheric moisture in the 

Maple top 
throughout the new 

The new weave 
slightly lower than 


insulated with 
in summer 
atmos- 
winter. 
will be 
plant. 
room 

Lhe 


floors used 
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building. A covered steel bridge, 180 
feet long, will connect with the sec- 
ond floor of the present building 
and an elevator tower on the root 
of the weave room. 


Cubaceus Mills Win Suit 


Newark, N. J. cok verdict for the 
plaintiff of $22,460.43 was returned 
in a suit of Cabarrus Cotton Mills, 
of Kannapolis, N. C., against Murray 
Rubebr &o., Trenton, on trial before 
Judge Clark and a jury in Federal! 
Court here, in which the plaintiff 
asked $28,000, representing the dif- 
ference between cost and sale price 
of cotton fabric alleged to have 
been delivered. The amount re- 
turned included interest. 

The complaint chargea that in 
August, 17925, a contract was enter- 
ed into by which the plaintiff was 
to sell the defendant 500,000 pounds 
of cotton fabric to be delivered a! 
the rate of 50.000 pounds a month, 
and for which the defendant was 
io pay 44 cents a pound. It was al- 
leged that on March 24, 1927, the 
plaintiff notified the defendant that 
it had defaulted in the contract. 

The jury took under consideration 
whether conferences that took 
place in May, 1927, in Atlantic City 
and New York between C. Edward 
Murray, of the defendant company, 
and officials of the plaintiff com- 
pany acted as waivers of a breach 
of contract that was alleged to have 
occurred in 1927. principal 
witness for the defense was Mr. 
Murray. Considerable testimony was 
given as the different types of fab- 
ric, 1t being the contention of the 
defendant that an amended contract 
was entered into subsequent to the 
original, providing for a different 


type of fabric. The plaintiff con- 
tended, however, that if there was 
a new contract, that also was 


breached. 


Goods Production Exceeds 
Sales 


The Assoc ation of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York made public 


its statistical report on the produc- 
lion and sale of standard cotton 
cloth during May. The _ report 


covers a period of five weeks. 

Production during the month 
amounted to 349,325,000 yards. Sales 
were 269,845,000 yards, or 77.2 per 
cent of production. Shipments 
amounted to 326,244,000 yards, or 
93.4 per cent of production. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the 
month amounted to 441,508,000 
yards, compared with 418,427,000 
yards on May ist. 

Unfilled orders on May 31st 
amounted to 305,645,000 yards, as 
against 362,044,000 yards on May ist. 

These statistics on the manufac- 
ture and sale of cotton goods are 
compiled from data supplied by 23 
groups reporting through the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York and the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc. They represent up- 
wards of 300 different classifications 
of standard cotton goods and com- 
prise a large part of the total pro- 
duction of these fabrics in the 
United States. 
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Sees War Among Rayon 
Producers 


“The rayon industry seems faced 
with two possibilities, world carteli- 
vation or a war between viscose and 
acetate producers,” states a London 
report to Dow, Jones Company. It 
apparently coincides with a substan- 
tially similar survey just completed 
and issued by the British Depart- 
ment Committee appointed in 1924 
under the chairmanship of Sir Ar- 
thur Balfour to inquire into condi- 
tions and prospects of British indus- 
try and commerce, with special ref- 
erence to the export trade. This 
survey of over 300 pages, embracing 
rayon, cotton and wool, is available 
at the British Stationery Office. 


“On one side,’ the report con- 
tinues, “is the great international! 
group, mainiy concerned with vis- 
cose production, headed by Cour- 
taulds, Glanzstoff and Snia Viscosa, 
with whom the Loewenstein inter- 
ests are working harmoniously. On 
the other is the Dreyfus group, com- 
prising British, American and Cana- 
dian Ce.anese, the chief producers 
of acetate silk. 
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“Loewenstein’s group at one time 
was associated with Dreyful-Clavel 
interests but has severed its connec- 
tion. Reports that Loewenstein and 
Dreyfus have settled their differ- 
ences are said to be without founda- 
tion and for the time being, there- 
fore, formation of a world rayon 
cartel is postponed. 


Viscose Output 85 Per Cent. 


“By reason of the comparative 
price stability of raw materials em- 
ployed, few industries are better 
situated for forming world selling 
agreements. As regards viscose pro- 
duction this objective already has 
been largely obtained. At the mo- 
ment viscose production constitutes 
more than 85 per cent of the world 
output and by reason of its cheap- 
ness, ease of manufacture, and the 
comparatively old established na- 
ture of the big producers, stands in 
a dominating position. 

“The three other processes, nitro 
cellulose, cellulose acetate, and cup- 
rammonium, are as yet in their in- 
fancy but remarkable strides re- 
cently have been made by the ace- 
late process. Acetate rayon ap- 
proaches more nearly to real silk 


than viscose products, and if it can 
be cheapened it will become a more 
serious rival in the future. British 
Celanese claims exclusive rights to 
the acetate process but this is dis- 
puted. 

“The Tubize Company of Be.gium 
already has been successful in an 
arbitration on its patent rights. to 
produce acetate rayon in Belgium, 
France, Italy, Poland, Germany, 
Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia. The 
Dreyfus-Clavel group threatens, 
however, to take the dispute to the 
courts. In the meantime the Tubize 
Company is manufacturing acetate 
rayon in both Belgium and France 
and the -Givet French group also 
has established an acetate factory, 
whose patents have been acquired 
by du Ponts in America. Courtaulds 
is also manufacturing acetate silk. 

Courtaulds Position. 

“The ramifications of the Cour- 
taulds-Glansztoff-Snia group are 
intricate and wor.dwide. Courtaulds 
with a capital of £24,000,000, besides 
controllmg American Viscose and 
other subsidiaries in Canada, France 
and India, making it the largest 
producer of viscose in the world, 
also has an interest in the Soieries 
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de Strasburg, itself a center of world 
wide producers. Recently, too, 
Courtaulds has entered into a trade 
agreement with the Dutch Enka. 
Holland’s largest producer of vis- 
cose, which has an American subsi- 
diary. 

“Vereinigte Glanzstoff Fabriken of 
Elberfield, which has just increased 
its capital to 75,000,000 marks, is re- 
sponsible for half Germany's total 
output of rayon. It is also a mem- 
ber of the German Viscose consor- 
Lium which controls 95 per cent of 
that country’s rayon output. Glanz- 
stofl, too, controls the Bemberge Uo.., 
the leading producer of cuprammo- 
nium rayon, and both Glanzstoff and 
Bemberg have American subsidia- 
ries. Connection with the great 
German dyestuffs combine was made 
last year when Glanzstoff, in con- 
junction with Ll. G. Farben, founded 
an acetate silk factory. L G. Farben 
also owns factories of its own for 
production of Viscose and cupram- 
monium rayon. 

“The French rayon industry which 
is largely control.ed by the Comptoir 
group and has kept free of interna- 
tional cartels for the most part, is 
linked with Glanzstoff through the 
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Celia Co. and to Bemberg through 


the Cupro Textile Co. Glanzstoff also 
has taken a share interest in the 
Dutch Enka. Finally Courtaulds and 
Glanzstoff together have taken an 
interest in the new Lilienfeld proc- 
ess and set up a joint factor in Ger- 
many. The viscose yarn produced 
by this process is said to be of a 
finer quality than any other yet 
produced and is likely to revolution- 
ize viscose production. 

“Snia Viscosa, with a capital of 
1,000,000,000 lire or more than half 
the total capital of all Italian rayon 
companies, produces more than half 
of Italy’s output of rayon. It has 
large interests in another group, 
Varedo, and also has interests in 
America, Poland and Rumania. 

“A further linking up of the va- 
rious groups and of other concerns 
has been effected by Alfred Loewen- 
stein through the medium of the In- 
ternational Holding & Investment 
Co. This company holds 488 per 
cent of the voting rights of the Bel- 
gian Tubize Co., which manufac- 
tures by nitro-cellulose, acetate and 
viscose processes and has a capital 
of 125,000,000 frances. International 
Holding also owns 14 per cent of 
Glanzstoff’s capital, 10% per cent of 
Bemberg, a controlling interest in 
Dutch Breda, and a holding in Pol- 
ish Tomarzow. 

“Together with a French group, 
International Holding recently has 
formed a holding company called 
Societe Financiere Internationale de 
la Soie Artificielle to take interests 
in French rayon companies and to 
develop subsidiaries. This company 
recently increased its capital to 230,- 
000,000 franes from 40,000,000. <Ac- 
cording to a recent statement by 
Loewenstein total interests of his 
group in rayon companies amounted 
to $41,000,000. 

“World output of rayon in 1927 
was estimated at 268,800,000 pounds. 
Estimated production of the three 
groups mentioned ts indicated as 
follows: 

Pounds 
Courtaulds 150,528,900 
International Ho-ding 10,299,520 
Celanese 8.960.000 

“Prospects for the future of the 
rayon industry, if an amicable 
agreement can be arrived at by the 
competing groups, are bright. Con- 
sumption is still ahead of produc- 
tion and demad shows no signs of 
saturation. World rayon production 


——— 


New Picking System At 
Pilgrim Mills 


(Continued from Page 19) 


located in the midst of the Fall 
River grave yard has made a profit 
every year and in most years pays 
an extra dividend furnishes food for 
thought. 

They, although built in 1916, are 
selling their cards to Southern mills 
and installing new cards. 

When they found that shops had 
produced improved pickers’ they 
sold their eight unit four operative 
equipment and installed a three unit 
two operative equipment which 
produced far better laps. 

I left Fall River feeling more 
than ever that brains are an import- 
ant factor in cotton manufacturers’ 
success, both North and South. 
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I drove back to Providence in 
time to attend a meeting of the 
Rotary Club of Providence, as the 
guest of J. E. Hull, of the Victor 
Ring Traveler Co., and then left for 
Boston. 


Good Market for Tub Silks 


The Spun Silk hensaveh Commit- 
tee has recently made an investiga- 
tion of the tub silk market in which 
dress buyers, silk buyers and mer- 
Ghandise managers of representative 
department stores in fourteen States 
were interviewed, as well as whole- 
Sale distributors, mail order houses 
and garment manufacturers. The 
investigation indicates that tub silk 
is used quite extensively in women’s 
and children’s summer dresses, and 
that its use for nurses’ uniforms, 
maid's uniforms, men’s underwear. 
women's shorts, children’s middy 
blouses and other garments is in- 
freasing. 

The committee reports that tub 
slik prints produced by a new 
method of printing and with a new 
type of patterns, shown this year 
for the first time, are meeting with 
great success. The fact that the 
concern sponsoring these tub silk 
prints is constantly oversold, indi- 
cates that there is a large market 
for tub silk prints of attractive de- 
sign, properly finished and fast in 
color. 

As a result of the research done, 
fhe following recommendations are 
being made to weavers and convert- 
tub silk for the purpose of 
strengthening and increasing their 
market: 

1. That every effort be made to 
keep the quality of tub silk to a 
high standard. 


ers of 


2. That only standard construc- 
lions be used. 

3. That tub silk be offered only in 
fast colors and good finish. 

4. That greater attention be given 
to styling and that a wider variety 
of tub silk patterns be offered. 

5. That tub silk be woven in the 
36-inch width rather than the 32- 
inch. 

6. That the name “tub silk” be 
dropped and a new, interesting name 
for the fabric adopted. 

The last noted recommendation 
arises from the fact that although 
tub silk is the name of a specific 
silk construction, the term has long 
been applied to a wide variety of 
washable silk fabrics. At present, 
silk buyers and garment buyers, as 
well as consumers, are in the habit 
of referring to washable radiums, 
silk broadcloth, pongee, shantung, 
and even washable crepes as “tub 
silk.” For this reason it is deemed 
advisable to drop the name “tub 
silk” as applied to that construction 
and to recommend that manufactur- 
ers adopt new names for their va- 
rious tub silk fabrics. 

The Spun Silk Research Commit- 
tee is establishing a permanent 
show-room in connection with its 
offices at 386 Fourth avenue, New 
York. In this show-room the spun 
silk fabrics of various weavers and 
converters will be displayed and 
garments made from spun silk fab- 
rics will be shown. 


Low Cost Production 


demands careful consideration of all operation factors 
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Most progressive textile men have found the practi- 
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Scrooping Rayon 
(Continued from Page 20) 


acid bath will put it right; if it con- 
tains too much acidity, a quick run 
through a beck containing pure 
water will remove sufficient to 
bring it to the standard . 

It is very necessary thal all the 
details of the test should be per- 
formed in exactly the same way 
every time, as soon as a definite 
line of action has been decided upon. 
Considerable variations would be 
noted if the time of working in the 
soda were cut short, for instance. 

As regards the weight of fabric 
and the quantity of soda solution 
used, if was found that varying 
these did not give much difference 
in number of cubic centimetres of 
scroop found, when reduced to a 
common level, but for the sake of 
elrminating all possible sources of 
error if is preferable to keep the 
conditions of the test the same in 
every case.—Textile Manufacturer. 


Plain and Roller Bearings 
On Looms 


(Continued from Page 1{7) 


eral upkeep and systematic lubri- 
cation. These favorable conditions 
have an important bearing on the 
possible power savings. 

The following factors all contrib- 
ute largely to the authenticity ol 
the results under the conditions as 
outlined: 

i. Duration of test 
2. Number of looms operated 
3. Elimination of variable factors 

and uniformity of conditions 
i. Close observation of all looms 

for all stoppages for any 
cause, 
Conclusions 

In view of the above factors and 
{he marked consistency of all ob- 
servations throughout the test, the 
following conclusions may be 
drawn: 

i—The production gain of 1.71 per 
cent obtained for group B results 
directly from the use of the roller 
bearings, through effecting easier 
and smoother-running looms and 
ihus reducing the stoppage time for 
repairs, replacements, and the nor- 
mal operations inciden! to weaving. 
The commercial value of the in- 
creased production varies so widely 
in different plants that no attempt 
will be made by the author to pres- 
ent definite cost data in this paper. 

2—The matemal reduction of 
maintenance cast must be directly 
attributable to the application of 
roller bearings ,through the partial 
elimination of the shocks. incident 
to loom operation, particularly in 
connection with the pick motion. 

3—The net power saving shown 

3.6 per cent), while not large, ts 
creditable in view of the limited 
bearing application and generaliy 
excellent condition of the 
with plain bearings. Power saving 
must always be considered sec- 
ondary to the gain in production 
and the reduction of ma'‘ntenance 
costs. The value of this power sav- 
ing will vary in different localities 
with the cost of power and this 
paper. 

It should be noted that these iesis 


looms 
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were made in a modern textile mill 
of the highest type and one “widely 
known for its efficiency. Larger 
production gains and increased sav- 
ings in power and maintenance 
costs could undoubtedly be shown In 
the textile mill of average effici- 
ency. 


“Cotton Mills Belong in 
Cotton Fields” 


Greenwood. S. C.—The cotton tex- 
file industry belongs in the cotton 
fields and located there will do much 
lo solve the problems brought to 
Southern communities by the rav- 
ages of cotton pests, crop failures 
and other factors, in the opinion of 
James C. Self, president of the 
Greenwood Cotton Mills. 

Mr. Self, the farm boy who be- 
came a textile manufacturer and 
whose company operates two of 
south Carolina's largest cotton mills, 
is employing many of his old neigh- 
bors and is credited with playing a 
large part in the rehabilitation of 
the devastated boll weevil section. 

“Manufacturing is moving South 
for several reasons,” Self told the 
Associated Press. “We have exten- 
sive water power here and we have 
virtually no labor problem. 

“Take this mill, for instance. We 
employ people who represent the 
solid farmer stock. Many of them 
were failures at farming when the 
Holl weevil and higher production 
costs reached them. I have in this 
mill many of my old neighbors in 
the country. They are now making 
a good living and their children are 
given opportunities their parents 
were unable to obtain. 

“We build schools and churches 
for them. The cost 1s defrayed out 
of company funds, and these build- 
ings are free to them as long as 
fhey wish to take advantage of them. 
Teachers are furnished by the coun- 
tv, but the school buildings are our 


“To encourage the men who still 
are carrying on farming operations 
we have sponsored along with the 
banks, a better cotton growing cam- 
paign. We provide seed so the far- 
mers may grow in the fields of this 
county the length of cotton staple 
required in our mills. 

“The benefits from this campaign 
will affect everyone in the section. 
We will save long freight hauls from 
other States and the farmers will 
receive a premium for their staple. 
This premium varies, but often it is 
as much as two cents a pound over 
the market.” 

Pointing to the mill villages over 
which his company has exercised a 
benevolent policy, Mr. Self explain- 
ed that the houses were furnished 
with modern plumbing and other 
ixtures and rented at $1 per month 
per room. The return on the invest- 
ment has grown through contented 
workmen. 

“Our labor is different from thal 
in the North in many ways other 
than derivation,’ he added. “It has 
proved itself immune to radical in 
fluences. Ten years ago a labor or- 
ganizer was run off the property by 
irritated villagers who had beer 
asked to combine for their rights. 
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“A glance at our workmen and 
their families will indicate how they 
are faring under our system. They 
are well fed, have home comforts. 
Nearly all own automobiles. «The 
women wear silk stockings and have 
good clothing. Hours are reasonable 
and wages as consistently high as 
practicable. 

“We are not bothered with an in- 
flux of Northern textile labor. The 
home supply meets our needs and 
we do not care for the immigrant 
and his low. living standards.” 


New Hand Control Switch 
Mounts on Any Starter 


For application where it is desir- 
able to control a magnetic switch at 
the switch itself, the General Elec- 
tric Company has designed two 
small control switches. These may 
be mounted in the knockouts of the 
enclosing case of any starter and 
are held rigidly in place by a con- 
duit bushing which forms part of 
the switch. 

One type, bearing the designation 
SY-103-A, is a maintaining-contact 
type whose action is similar to a 
single-pole, double-throw switch. It 
is provided with three positions, 
“Hand,” “Off” and “Automatic.” The 
most general application of this 
switch is expected to be in connec- 
tion with refrigerating machines 
controlled by thermostats, but it can 
ilso be used where float switches, 
pressure governors, etc., are used in 
ihe same manner as a thermostat in 
various applications. When the 
operating lever of this switch is in 
the “Automatic” position, the ther- 
mostat, float switch or governor 
controls the machine. On the “Hand” 
position the machine runs continu- 
ously, and in the “Off” position the 
control circuit is opened. 

The second type of switch bears 
the designation SY-104-A and is a 
two - position, momentary - contact 
switch provided with the positions 
“start” and “Stop.” This is the 
equivalent of the usual push-button 
Station of the same marking. It is 
most applicable where starting and 
stopping of the motor is necessary 
at the magnetic switch itself. 


Both switches are equipped with 


leads ready to wire and have suffi- 
cient capacity to handle any mag- 
netie starter up to 75 amperes ca- 


pacity. The new switches can be 
used on 600-vo't circuits with safety, 
as their imsulation ts designed for 


maximum safety to the operator. 


Expert ‘Emphasizes 
Cotton Mill Needs 


Washington, D. C. Failure of 
cotton producers take cognizance 
of the mill requirements in their 
own respective localities, necessitat- 
ing the operators to depend upon 
more distant production of desired 
staple length and quality, is the sub- 
jus! of a discussion by Dr. B. Young- 
b.ood, a cotton expert emploved by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The total mill consumption of cotl- 
ton In Georgia is about aqual to its 
total product, yet Georgia mills go 
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out of the State for a great deal of 
cotton. Dr. Youngblood stated. Late 
last year, with W. B. Lanham, an- 
other cotton specialist, he made a 
survey of certain of the producing- 
consuming sections. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been for 
years endeavoring to instill in the 
cotton planters a knowledge of the 
need not only for producing better 
qualities of cotton but staple thal 
meets the textile manufacturing 
wants in their own States. 


Opportunity for Georgia. 


Although 78.03 per cent of the 
cotton ginned in Georgia up to No- 
vember 1, 1927, was seven-eighths of 
an inch in length, only 24.81 per cent 
of the mill consumption of that 
State for the year ended August 1, 
1927, was of that length, he con- 
tinued. Although the production of 
fifteen - sixteenth inch cotton 
amounted to 16.2 per cent of the 
total production in Georgia, 52.77 pet 
cent of the total mill consumption 
of that State was  fifteen-sixteen 
inch in length. Although only 4.09 
per cent of the cotton ginned in 
Georgia was one inch or more in 
length, 22.42 per cent of the cotton 
consumed by the mills in that State 
was found to be one inch or more 
in length. 


“This consumption clearly shows 


that although Georgia produces a 
great deal more of the _ shorter 
lengths, seven-eighths inch and un- 


der, than is consumed in that State. 
it produces a great deal less cotton 
of fifteen-sixteenths inch and long- 
er than it consumes,” declared Dr. 
Youngblood. This suggests a de- 
cided opportunity in Georgia to im- 
prove staple lengths to the advant- 
age-of both growers and manufac- 
turers. 
Texas-Oklahoma Comparison. 


“since there is little consumption 
of cotton by mills in Texas it is im- 
practicable to compare the propor- 
tion of the grades and staple lengths 
ginned in the area siudied with mill 
consumption in that State. But il 
may not be out of place for the 
present purpose to compare the per- 
centages of grades and _ staple 
lengths ginned in the Texas-Okla- 
homa area with the national de- 
mand percentages. 

“Although American mills con- 
sume less than 1 per cent of cotton 
below seven-eighths of 1 inch in 
length, 14.31 per cent of the ginnings 
in the Texas-Oklahoma area studied 
was Of this length. Although 38.48 
per cent of the national consump- 
tion was fifleen-sixteenths of 1 inch 
in length, only 29.37 per cent of the 
cotton ginned in the ‘Texas-Okla- 
homa area was of that length. A\l- 
though 34.49 per cent of the national 
consumption was 1 inch to 1 4-3? 
inches in length, only 16.46 per cent 
of ginning in the Texas-Oklahom: 
area was of that length. Although 
11.7 per cent of the national con- 
sumption was 1 1-16 inches and 
longer, only 1.92 per cent of the ecot- 
ton. ginned in the Texas-Oklahoma 
area up to November of the season 
1927-28 ws aof those lengths. ‘This 
indicates that the production of 
better staple lengths in the Texas- 
Oklahoma area is not proportionate 
to the national demand.” 
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HESE starches are manufactured by 
carefully controlled and standard- 
ized methods. Purityand uniformityare 
guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 
proved by the constantly increasing 
number of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory results 
by using our starches especially selected 
for their conditions. 
Recommendations are based upon 
intelligent investigation of each indi- 
vidual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Branch Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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at less cost— *: 


Triple Vacuum System 
strips four cards at a time 


without 


- 


shutting off power, 
picks up every wad of waste 
and dirt from under every ma- 
chine in every department and 
conveys that waste directly to 
your waste-house or waste re- 
working dept. though the dis- 
tance be 1000 feet or more. The 
savings pay for the equipment 


Send for full particulars. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to oblain a complete list of the superintendents and Overseers 


ef every cotton mill in the South. 


send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


Town 


Spinning Spindle 


Recent 


changes 


Please fill in the enclosed blank and 


Looms 


Superintendent 


Carder 


Spinner 


Weaver 


Cloth Room 


Dyer 


Master Mechanic 
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Electrically Heated Forms 
Give Hosiery a 
Superior Finish 


(Continued from Page 14) 

that either side may be turned to- 
ward the operator. The operator can 
see what she is doing and it is pos- 
sible to adjust the edge of the stock- 
ing to a ruled line on both sides. 

A second advantage not possessed 
by the wood form is the possibility 
of sponging the stocking after it ts 
on the form. This insures the elimi- 
nation of all finger marks, and also 
by laying loose fibres, imparts a 
very desirable sheen to the finished 
goods. 

The permanently mounted forms 
permit girls to be employed for 
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boarding. Not only are their wages 
lower, bul as their touch is more 
delicate and hands softer, they do 
better work. 

Electric heat makes low tempera- 
ture drying possible. The standard 
electric forms are provided with 
special transformers so that four 
different temperatures may be ob- 
tained, according to the weight of 
goods being dryed. The heating ele- 
ment in the electric form is wound 
that the greatest heat is produced 
on the foot and near the welt where 
the fabric is thickest, and less hea! 
is employed on the ankle and leg. 
It is not necessary to bake the thin- 
ner parts in order to dry the fool 


and welt. As a result, hosiery board- 
ed on electric forms is always soft 
and pleasant to the touch. 


2. A swivel base permits the boarder to inspect and adjust both sides 


of the hose. (Photo: 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Courtesy of Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Textile Alumni Attend 
Commencement 


The following alumni of the Tex- 
tile School of North Carolina Slate 
College attended the commencemen! 
exercises of that institution § al 
Raleigh, N. C., on June 4th and Sth: 

L. R. Gilbert, treasurer and man- 
ager, Audrey Mills, Weldon, N. U., 
and president of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association. 

Maurice Hendrick, general super- 
intendent, Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, 
N. C. 

John W. Clark, president, Ran- 
dolph Mills, Franklinville, N. C. 

Arthur M. Dixon, vice-president, 
American Yarn and Processing Com- 
pany, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Cc. E. Bailes, purchasing agent, 
Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, N. C, 

H. B. Sumrmerall, designer, E. M. 
Holt Plaid Mills, Burlington, N. vu. 


Db. G. Dunn of The Stafford Com- 
pany, Cuarlotte, N. C., atlended the 
commencement exercises at the 
North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. GC. His son, J. M. Dunn, 
graduated with high honors in tex- 
tile manufacturing. 

Z. H. Mangum superintendent of 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala.. 
attended the commencement exer- 
cises at North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh. N. C.. on June 4 and 
». His son, Z. B. Mangum, graduated 
with high honors and was awarded 
the Students Medal given annualy 
by the National Association of Col- 
ton Manufacturers to the most pro- 
ficient student in the textile manu- 
facturing course. Z. B. Mangum de- 
livered the valedictory address to 
the class of 192.. and his excellent 
record was highly complimented by 
L. R. Gilbert, president of the South- 
ern Textile Association, who pre- 
sented the National Association 
medal. 
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Cost od use— Not for record 


Cost and price each yarn or fabric rapidly and simultaneously in advance of its 
manufacture. 
Locate the amount and determine the exact effect 
ditions upon the normal profit of each yarn or fabric 
Do it with little mental effort 
cation of double-entry book-keeping. 


of subnormal operating con- 
without detailed cost records or the direct appli- 
Do it in a matter of hours or minutes—not days or weeks. 
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DAVID M. LEA & COMPANY, INC. 
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Richmond, Va. 
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We Make All Kinds of 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS, SKEWERS 
and ROLLS 


For Every Textile 
Manufacturing Use 


We complete the work from raw 


material to finished product and are 


equipped to meet all requirements 


and specifications. 


We are Finishers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER COMPANY 


731 Dutton Street Lowell, Massachusetts 


For the 


SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


ACETIC ACID 

LACTIC ACID 

BARIUM CHLORIDE 
SULPHATE of ALUMINA 


Commercial and Iron Free 


CALCINED GLAUBER’S SALT 


AMMONIA and POTASH 
ALUMS w.s.p. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


E. 1.du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


3500 Gray's Ferry Rd., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
256 Vanderpool St., NEWARK, N. J. 


Write us for further information on DU PONT TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


OU PUNT 


Rayon and Real Silk Top- 
Beam Let-Off Mechanism 


(Continued from Page 12) 


be very light and constant. Fur- 
thermore, as the rayon or silk warp 
threads are usually floated over sev- 
eral ends of cotton filling, the (ten- 
sion on the warp threads must re- 
main constant, that is, the tension on 
the warp threads must when the 
harness, through which the warp is 
drawn, goes down be the same as 
the tension on the warp threads 
when the harness remains up in 
weaving the float. The Hughes 
Warp Let-Off Mechanism 1s adapted 
to provide the necessary light and 
constant tension required when 
decorating cotton fabrics with rayon 
and silk, and the manner in which 
it operates may be statea to be as 
follows: The weigh! acting through 
levers 19 and 12 and the rod, 15 ten- 
sions the rayon or silk warp threads 
23, and acting through the levers 
19 and 1° tensions chain 6. The ten- 
sion on the warp threads 23 and 
chain 6 may be regulated and con- 
trolled by adjusting the weight 21 
along the length of the lever 19. 
Whenever the pull on the warp 
threads 23 is great enough to over- 
come the force of the weight 21, the 
warp threads will, by reason of ‘heir 
contact with rod 15, rock the lever 
i6 in and upward and rearward di- 
rection, with the result that the ten- 
sion on the warp beam 4 is reduced, 
the weight 21 will increase the ten- 
sion on the warp beam 4 by causing 
the lever 16 to move downwardly 
and forwardly. This operation of 
the warp let-off mechanism con- 
linues as long as the loom runs and 
the warp threads 23 are being un- 
wound from the warp beam 4. 
Although the let-off mechanism 
is shown and described in connec- 
tion with a rayon or silk warp 
beam, it is to be understood that it 
may be used im connection with any 
and all warp beams for looms. 
This mechanism is now being 
used 100 per cent in three of the 
leading fine goods mills in the 
South. And has proven most suc- 
cessful since it requires but one ad- 
justment to run the entire warp off. 
In other words when the loom-fixer 
adjusts.this mechanism to the warp 
that is being tied-on, no other daily 
adjustments are necessary. 


—- 


Cannon Mills Have 
New Line of Sheets 


Announcement of the entrance of 


the Cannon Mills into the ‘business 
of manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing a full line of cotton sheels in 
white and in five colors is made by 
Charles Cannon, president of the or- 
ganization. 

Unusual interest attaches to Mr. 
Cannon's statement, not only be- 
cause of the decision of the famous 
towel house to add sheets to its 
lines, but for two almost revolution- 
ary production and sales policies. 

Heretofore, the genera! practice of 
sheet manufacturers has been to 
produce a sheet of one quality of a 
standard with which the manufac- 
turer’s brand was always associated. 
There have been isolated instances 
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where a manufacturer of sheets has 
made more than one grade of sheet, 
but, for the most part, the names of 
this and that sheet manufacturer of 
sheets has made more than one 
grade of sheet, but, for the most 
part, the names of this and that 
sheet manufacturer have meant one 
sheet of a constant standard quality. 

Mr. Cannon announces that his 
organization will produce a full line 
of sheets from the finest grade that 
can possibly be produced, right 
through to the popularly-priced 
grades. This is the first departure 
from custom that makes Mr. Can- 
non’s announcement of unusual iIn- 
terest and importance to the trade. 

Colored Sheets Included. 

The second feature of more than 
usual importance is his statement 
that each separate grade of Cannon 
sheets wi'l be available in a choice 
of five colors. This recognition of 
the modern trend toward color in 
all types of merchandise is the 
most revolutionary trade announce- 
ment in this fleld for years. 

Another novel feature of Mr. Can- 
non’s announcement is the plan for 


the scenting his lavender lawn 
sheet, their highest grade sheet, 


with packages of Yardley’s old Eng- 
lish lavender blossoms. 
Mr. Cannon’s Statement. 


Mr. Cannon’s statemen!, in part, 
follows: 

“For many years Cannon Mills, 
Inc., have been considering the ad- 
visability of entering the sheet and 
pillow case field. We have realized 
many problems that confront the 
manufacturer of sheets. We have 
appreciated that the American 
public has had its choice of sheets 
of excellent quality from several 
manufacturers. 

“We studied the composition of 
sheets. We studied the raw mate- 
rials that enter ‘into sheets. We 
pondered the factory problems and 
those of production. We consulted 
with many experts and loosened our 
own technica! staff on the problems 
of fast dyes for the production of 
satisfactory sheets in a variety of 
colors. 

“We believe that all this study 
has been more than worth while in 
that, from raw materials to color, 
all the problems seem to have been 
mastered to the point where we can 
confidently come before the trade 
and the public with merchandise of 
a quality and variety thai satisfy us 
as being the best in the market. 

“Prompted by our experience in 
introducing a full line of quality 
towels, from the most costly to the 
most popularly priced, we have de- 
cided to follow the same course with 
our sheets. We realize that such a 
policy is flying in the face of estab- 
lished custom, for that matter, the 
policy was equally unconventional 
when we established it with our 
towels. 

“We shall make three separate 
grades of sheets. All three of them 
will be available in a range of five 
colors as well as in white. These 
colors will be Nile green orchid, sea 
shell pink, maize and blue. 

“Our decision to inaugurate the 
production of colored sheets in the 
more popularly priced type as well 
as of the nicest quality grew natur- 
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ally out of the unquestioned prefer- 
ences that the American public 1s 
showing for color in almost every 
line of merchandise. We could not 
see why color in sheets should be 
limited to the smaller market of 
those people whose meamns make 
merchandise of the finest quality 
and highest prices available only to 
them. We believe that the yearn- 
ing for color is as prevalent among 
people of lesser means. And to the 
end of satisfving them we have ex- 
tended color to cover our compete 
line from top to bottom. 

“The lavender lawn sheet is our 
finest sheet and we believe the finest 
sheet that money can make any- 
where. It is of more than 100-count 
and made of long staple Egyptian 
cotlon combed yarn. Experiments 
with American cotton, as compared 
with the resulls we secured with 
Egyptian cetton, determined us on 
adding to our manufacturings costs 
to the extent of using the latter in 
the lavender lawn grade. 

“All grades of Cannon colored 
sheets will be packed in two ways, 
in sets of a pair of sheets with two 
pillow cases and in packages of six 
sheels or six pillow cases. All of 
these packages will offer something 
novel in the way of packing. Laven- 
der lawn, for instance, is offered in 
packages that bear the impression 
of royalty, befitting their quality, 
with crests and insignia of nob:lity 
attractively blended in the package's 
design. 

“Another departure in connection 
with lavender lawn will De the in- 
clusion of packages of Lardley’s old 
English lavender blossoms in each 
package. We believe that the com- 
bination of delicate color delicate 
fragrance and superior quality will 
make of this offering a piece of mer- 
chandise that wil! find remarkable 
appeal among thousands of pur- 
chasers. 

“The second Cannon sheet is 
known as Cannon linen. Offered in 
five colors and in white, its price 
will be somewhat under that of 
lavender lawn. In its packaging, the 
English manorial motif is followed, 
indicative aristocracy. 

“The Cannon fine muslin is our 
third and most popularly priced 
sheet. It falls into the popular price 
grade. The motif that will be fol- 
lowed in its packaging is that of the 
English cottage. 

“We sincerely believe that the 
trade and public will find that the 
rather untraditional policies that we 
have adopted and are following with 
our sheets will duplicate their ex- 
perience and satisfaction with our 
line of towels. Each sheet will 
bear the Cannon label and every- 
thing that can be done will be done 
by our entire organization to make 
the label mean just as much in the 
line of sheets as if does to those 
who are familiar with and what it 
stands for in our line of towels.” 


Institutes 

Before long it will be a lonsome 
industry which lacks an “institute” 
to make it collectively more intelli- 
gent and articulate. The rubber 
folks have enrolled themselves in 
the expanding field with a statement 
of ideas and purposes that well sums 
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up and endorses the new movement. 
Each such accession helps make the 
movement more representative and 
significant. 

General Andrews, going to Wash- 
meton, has made it clear to Com- 
merece Department and Justice De- 
partment and trade commission that 
there is the fullest intent in the rub- 
ber trade to comply in every respect 
with each item of law and regulation 
that is pertinent. Other similar as- 
sociations have in turn made it clear 
that they are likewise scrupulously 
careful of their legal behavior. In 
fact, their success in their stated 
missions,—as affecting a now size- 
able list of staple commodities and 
industrial practices,—would logical- 
ly mean the remedying of certain 
things which, if not always illegal, 
were assuredly not wholly desirab.e 
Irom any viewpoint. 

The sugar people recently organ- 
ized on such institute lines with a 
primary purpose of eradicating cer- 
tain long-established trade practices 
which not merely disturbed trade 
stability but amounted to a conspic- 
uous measure of unfair competition 
and favoritism,—such things as the 
law itself dislikes in general terms. 
The new rubber Institute similarly 
mentions the proposed doing away 
with practices “leading to unfair 
discrimination between customers.” 
The silk hosiery dealers the other 
day put a similar emphasis on the 
frank and fair doing of business in 
their line. 

Two things are essential particu- 
larly in the wider competitions of 
the modern age. The benefits of 
these two were first taught by the 
new chapter of commodity history 
dating baek to 1921. One is‘the gath- 
ering of knowledge that may prop- 
erly be shared by all competitors for 
the collective benefit of their indus- 
try. The other is a right code of 
dealing, as related to this trade en- 
lightenment, which will serve as the 
surest curative agent for mistaken 
or wrongful practices. 

A firm joint purpose to attain 
such ends is of course indispensable. 
It is thus expressed by the rubber 
interests: “To promote in the in- 
dustry a mutual confidence and a 
high standard of business ethics: to 
eliminate trade abuses; to promote 
sound economic business customs 
and practices; to foster wholesome 
competition; to provide ultimately 
for individual. efficient business 
management, operating independ- 
ently, an opportunity to do business 
with an adequate return: and thus 
generally to promote the service of 
the industry to the public welfare.” 

Very good leadership and man- 
agement will of course be requisite 
lo achieve these high ends. No 
mediocre or automatic direction of 
an institute will do. A good central 
idea can be mishandled. And it will 
not work miracles. The saving grace 
is that so far the interested execu- 
lives seem themselves broad and 
keen enough to realize this —Boston 
News Bureau. 


The Viscose Co. now is accepting 
business until the end of August 
This advances the peroid one 
month, for which Viscose will take 
business. Prices are unchanged. 


om, Frost Proof Closets 


Over 400,000 giving satisfac- 
tion. Save water; Require no 
pit; Simple in the extreme. 
The most durable water closet 


made. In service winter and 
summer. 


. Enameled roll flushing rim 


4 bowls. 
ae Heavy brass valves. 
: Strong hardwood seat. 
{ Heavy riveted tank. 
} a Malleable seat casting will not 
break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington, Del. 


Attention 


Superintendents and Overseers 
of Cotton Carding 


The following benefits you may obtain by installing 
the BELGER CONTINUOUS CARD CLEANER—En- 
tire elimination of stripping and a clean cylinder from 
one grinding to another. As card runs continuously 
and cylinder does not fill up, your sliver will be even, 
you will make a saving in labor and in waste and neces- 
sarily increase production. Stripping of doffer half 
as often. 


It runs automatically with the card needing no at- 
tention and will not injure the clothing, is_not a new 
device but has been thoroughly tested in this country 
and Europe. There are over six thousand in use. Let 
us tell you what those using it say of it. 


BELGER 


CC 


THE BELGER COMPANY, Inc. 


Newton, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue C 
Sole Licensees under patent 1658714 


\A PATENTED 
| 
| 
| 
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A definite boundary line of 
PAGE CHAIN LINK FENCE 
gives you complete contro: 
of your property. You can 
use the yard for storage of 
material or heavy opera- 
tions to save floor space. 
Personal damage to tres- 
passers is prevented. Petly 
theft is stopped. Fire haz- 
ard is reduced. 


Estimates Furnished 


We maintain complete 
stocks of rugged PAGE 
FENCE, heavily galvanized 
after weaving galvanized 
fittings give long service, 
too- Trained crews assure 
prompt, correct  instalila- 
tion. Write or phone for a 
representative to submit 
plans and estimates. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
1411 S. Mint St. P. O. Box 412 


PAGE 


CHAIN LINK 


and 
ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 


eAmerical first wire fence «since 1883 
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New Uses for Cotton to 
Feature N. C. Meeting 


(Continued from Page 10) 

The complete program follows: 
Friday, June 22nd—10:30 A. M. 
OPENING SESSION 
Assembly Room, King Cotton Hote! 


10:30—Charles G. Hill, president, 
presiding. 
10:35-—Prayer: Dr. Charlie Myers, 


of Greensboro. 

10:40—Address: Ernest C. Morse, 
director New Uses Section, Cotton- 
Textile Institute. Subject: “Meth- 
ods of Creating New Uses for UCot- 
ton.” 

11:15—Appointment of Commit! ee 
on Resolutions—Bernard M. Cone, 
chairman: C. Cannon, J. M. Game- 
well. Appointment of Committee on 
Nominations, C. Dwelle, chair- 
man; J. A. Long, A. G. Myers. 

11:20—Address: Wm. W. Carmen, 
Jr.. Textile Division, United States 
Department of Commerce. Subject: 
“Work of Government in. Extending 
ses of Cotton.” 

11:30—-Address: Dr. R. E. Rose, 
director technical laboratory, E. L 
DuPont de Nemours Company, Wi!l- 
mington, Del. Subject: “Developing 
an Industry Through New Uses.” 

12:00 — Address: H. F. Herman, 
National Aniline and Chemical Co., 
New York Cily. Subject: “New Uses 
of Cotton and Its Relation to Dye- 
stuff Industry.” 

{2:30—General Discussion — New 
Uses led by Ernest C. Morse. 


Friday Afternoon—1:00 P. M. 


Luncheon—Meeting of the execu- 
Live committee. 
2:30 P. M. 
Afternoon Reserved for Group 
meelings of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute. 


Friday Evening—7:30 P. M. 


New Uses Banquet—King Cotton 
Hotel. Members, guests and fami- 
lies. 

Toastmaster 
president. 

Address Frederick M. Feiker, 
managing director, Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc, New York City. 
Subject: “Promoting New Uses for 
Cotton. 

Stunt event in charge of local 
committee. 

9:30 P. M.—Grand ball and fashion 
show, King Cotton Hotel. Hand- 
some prizes will be given to both 
men and women for the most al- 
tractive costumes worn at the Ball 
made from cotton, or cotton and 
rayon. 


Charles G. Hill, 


Saturday, June 23rd—9:30 A. M. 
Executive 
Members only. 

Address of the president. 

Report of secretary and treasurer. 

Report of traffic committee. 

Report of standing committees 

Report of committee on resolu- 
Lions. 

New business. 

Unfinished business. 

Report of nominating committee 
and election of officers. 

Adjournment. 


Business Session 


Cotton Trade Conditions 


Today and Fifty Years Ago 


(Continued from Page 7) 


the increased hours that they have 
for working their mills (in some 
cases they work day and night and 
in some cases they work from 70 to 
80 hours a week) they get a larger 
outturn per spindle, and the conse- 
quence is that they must produce 
so much proportionately cheaper. 

This discussion of wages led no- 
where, it being obviously impossible 
to adopt Oriental conditions in this 
country, and equally. impossible to 
persuade the Oriental of 1886 to 
adopt our standards. It was sug- 
gested that reductions in wages 
would help a little, but that hope 
lay, rather, in a technical exceilence 
which would counterbalance the 
disparity in the labor costs. The 
witnesses stressed this point, and 
thus we have, as part of a discus- 
sion of the value of a patent! muse- 
um, the following answer: 

I consider that we shall have to 
lake more notice of technical educa- 
tion than we have hitherto done. 

The discussion of the question of 
technical skill led to the next ques- 
tion, the problem of marketing. 
Complaints were made that the con- 
cular service, though willing to help, 
had no technical skill, and that in 
consequence information as to the 
requirements of individual markets 
was difficult to obtain. The wit- 
nesses lamented the fact that lew 
of those engaged in the spinning 
industry had been taught the lan- 
guages of the countries purchasing 
cotton. yarn, and hence were not 
themselves in a, position to go abroad 
in search of information. 


The position of the middleman ap- 
pears to have attracted the same 
attention that.it does today, and 
many questions were put as to the 
possibility of reducing the number 
of those who take no active part in 
the manufacturing process. In gen- 
éral, the opinion held was that, 
however desirable it might be for 
fhe spinner to take to himself the 
profits made by the various agents, 
merchants, and brokers, any attempt 
to do so would require a much 
greater capital, and would distract 
the technician from his legitimate 
duties. Throughout the questions 
end answers dealing with this point 
there is little suggestion of a prac- 
tical nature. 

Railway charges were criticised 
with considerable severity, it being 
pointed out that certain agreements 
between the companies, with the 
resulting lack of competition, had 
been followed by a rapid increase in 
rates. There had been a reduction 
about this time owing to the agita- 
tion for a ship canal. 

but I am glad to see that 
since the ship canal was agitated 
for there has been a considerable 
feduction in railway charges, and 
my impression is that eventually we 
shall have further reductions. 

The extracts which have so far 
been quoted from the pamphlet 
have dealt with problems whose in- 
cidence on the trade is the same 
under differing conditions of pros- 
perity. It is true that they become 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
core In the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 
views. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 

406 Independence Building 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone Hem. 2173 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


ams and 
textiles to / 
Scott Test . 


Arguments may be 
empty words and the 
man with the strong- 
est voice and the 
weakest side may win. 
Seott Testing Ma- 
chines settle argu- 
ments — dispel doubt. 
Their ‘say-so’ is final 
and leaves no room 
for argument. Uni- 
formity in finished 
product depends upon 
uniformity in raw ma- 
terial. Acturate tests 
to establish standards 
makes for uniformity. 


ee 


fe HENRY L.SCOTT Co. 
PROVIDENCE.R.|. 


Hot Forged—Cut Thread 


Loom Bolts 
Machine Bolts 
Coach Screws 


Made 
Especially 
for Textile 
Machinery 


Ask Your Dealer 


Standard Nut & Bolt Co. 
Valley Falls, R. L 


The 
Best 
Made 


Even -sidths, perfect sel- 
vedges, straight edges, made 
of long staple; uniform 
weaving, Lambeth Spinning 


you money. 


Ask for prices 
and samples. 


and Twister Tapes can save 


Lambeth Rope Corporation, 
Charlotte, N. C. | 
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THE 
IMPROVED 
EYE 


: We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain 
Company 


Millbury, 


RAYON 


fibres retain their tensile 
strength and fine quality 
appearance when treated 
with the 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


This has been proved 
by increasing numbers of 


mill operators. 


| Ask your supply man or 


, write 


The J 8B FORD CO... Sote 


Wyandotte. Michigao 
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more obvious in bad times, but an 
excessive charge takes as much 
from profit in good times as in bad. 
This, however, does not apply to 
the question of the method of 
financing limited liability companies 
employed in the spinning industry. 
This method of financing the indus- 
try affects chiefly periods of depres- 
sion, because, just as it is designed 
to increase the profits of a company 
in good times, it increases its losses 
in bad. Those who have the ar- 
rangement of affairs at the time of 
flotation can ,by altering the propor- 
tion of loan to share capital, reduce 
or intensify this factor in trade. The 
influence on the depression im in- 
dustry of those cémpanies so consti- 
tuted that they can only prosper 
under favorable conditions was dis- 
cussed at great length throughout 
the inquiry, and strong representa- 
tions were made for some measure 
of control over irresponsible indi- 
vidua's. The following quotation 
gives the general tone of the dis- 
cussion: 


As regards the incidence of the 
Limited Liability Act, we are of the 
opinion. that the loans might be 
made to bear a certain proportion to 
the share capital, and that in apply- 
ing for shares a substantial deposi! 
ought to be made both on applica- 
lion and allotment. I take it that in 
many of the cases that are before 
you in the tabulated statement of 
the limited liability companies that 
was a matter of very small account 


indeed. People who with a few 
shiliings or a few half-crowns in 
their pockets could go and take 


shares found out afterwards, when 
the time for paying calls came, that 
it was a very distressing thing in- 
deed; and some of them, I know, had 
to endure a great deal of poverty 
and privation in order to meet their 
calls. But I consider if some alter- 
ations were made in the Limited 
Liability Act in the direction which 
I name it would prevent a great deal 
of irresponsible floating of compa- 
nies. 


It is not the purpose of the writer 
to point a moral, but it does seem 
clear that the loan system, with its 
high fixed interest charge, was the 
cause of trouble in 1886, just as it is 
today. Those who advocate no 
change in financial method are per- 
petuating a system which has re- 
peated.y shown itself to be the 
cause of great weakness in the in- 
dustry, in that it encourages indis- 
criminate speculation in a boom 
period, with corresponding suffering 
in the mevitable slump which fol- 
lows 


In conclusion, it is perhaps per- 
missible to give one further quota- 
tion Which is of interest in connec- 
tion with the difficulty which is ex- 
perienced in getting any 
united action among the 
sections of the industry 
gested by the commission that a 
permanent committee should be 
formed from different departments 
of the industry to investigale condi- 
tions abroad, collect statistics, and 
take any action which might be 
considered necessary on behalf of 
the trade as a whole. In reply to 
this suggestion Mr. Samuel Taylor, 


various 
_ It was sug- 


form of 


an Oldham mull 
following reply: 

There are so many interests in the 
cotton trade that you could not gel 
them amalgated together. — Man- 
chester (Fne.) Guardian. 


owner, gave the 


Loom and Harness Plant 
Burns 


Campobello, S. C.—The plant of 
the Southern Loom ‘and Reed Works 
at Campobello was destroyed by fire 
which broke out near the roof of 
the one story structure and spread 
rapidly through the plant. The 
damage was estimated at $100,000 
and was said to be covered by in- 
surance, 

Kerosene used to clean reeds and 
a quantity of pitch tar stored in the 
building caught when the fire broke 
out and made efforts to check the 
blaze futile. 


Textile Social | Society Meets 
Soon 


Rock Hill, 8S. €. The Southern 
Textile Social Service Association 
will meet at Winthrop College, June 
28, 29 and 30 

Members of the summer schoo! 
faculty will have part on the pro- 
gram. 

The themes this year will be: 
“Human Relationships in Industry.’ 
“Developing Persona'ities in Indus- 
trial Communities,” “Training for 
Leadership, Does Our Economic 
System Encourage a Christian In- 
dustry?” “The Innermost Worth of 
the Undermost Man,” “Play—Its 
Value to Old and Young,” “Com- 
munity Health.” 


Standard Looms, Inc.., 
Secures Site 


Spartanburs. g. C. — Location of 
the proposed plant of the Standard 
Looms, Inc.. at East Spartanburg 
has been decided upon by directors 


of the $750,000 concern. it was an- 
nounced. 
Construction will be started as 


soon as possible, with a view to 
having the factory ready for opera- 
tion within three months. 

The machine shop and foundry 
will be located on property owned 
by Miss Jeanette R. Thompson and 
which was a portion of the old Fern- 
wood Farms. This property com- 
prises about 200 acres. 

The firm of Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., architects and engineers, is al- 
ready engaged in 
plans. As soon as these can ‘be made 
ready to present fo contractors bids 
will be asked and contracts let in 
short order. 

A structure to house the machine 
shops will be 700 feet in length by 
70 feet in width and will have three 
abutting “L’s” of 100 feet each. 

A foundry will be contained in a 
bui'ding 300 by 90 feet. All of the 
construction will be one story in 
height. The buildings will be of 
brick. 

Officers of the company, organi- 
aztion of which was completed in 
April, are Isaac Andrews, Jonas 
Northrop and Frank E. Norcross. 


"SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS. 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


SPINNID GRINGS 


LEANERS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS 


FORMER GUESTS 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


t 


RAVELERS select the Great North- 

ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5.00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 


New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 


preparation of 


Virginia Seashore 
Excursion 


VIA 
Southern Railway System 
JUNE 22ND, 1928 


Round Trip Fares From 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Norfolk, Va. $8.75 
Va. Beach, Va. 9.25 
Richmond, Va. 7.40 


Tickets on sale June 22nd, final 
limit good returning on all trains 
Kxcept Crescent Limited) so as 
lo reach ormgmal starting point 
prior to midnight Wednesday, 
June 27th. 


Tickets good in Pul.man Sleep- 
ing and Parlor cars upon payment 
f Pullman charge. 

or further information call on 


any Southern Railway Agent, or 
address 


Kk. H. GRAHAM, 
Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotie, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS 


for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
_New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


Ww. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
3290 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents For 
Southern Cotton Mills 


ile St. Joseph 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 

St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghia (China) 
3 St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Dallas 
Atlanta 


St. Louis 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 
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Cotton Goods 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St 62 Worth St, NEW YORE 
Our Export Departments Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


New York. Demand for colton 
goods was slightly improved last 
week, although sales were reported 
as being less than the curtailed oul- 


put. The best business was done in 
print cloths and sheetings. Milis 


making tire fabrics and other cloths 
used in the automobile trades are 
busy on past orders, but booked lit- 
tle new business during the week. 

The trade in wide sheetings, 
bleached goods and colored domes- 
tics was quiet. Sales of ginghams 
for fall were not large, in spite of 
the very attractive prices recently 
named. Percales and other printed 
goods moved slowly. 

The slow business during the past 
several weeks has brought out 
much talk of the necessity of fur- 
ther curtailment. Many merchants 
here are of the opmion that a fur- 
ther reduction in output, while busi- 
small; would be better 
than postponing it and should prove 
a favorable factor in paving the way 
for an active trade in the fall. Stocks 
of goods on hand are continually 
cited here as one of the very real 
difficulties cotton goods sellers are 
facing at this time. 

Sales of print cloths and sheetings, 
which were fairly active in the mid- 
die of the week were quiet again 
at the with business being 
limited largely to filling in supplies. 
some very low prices were offered 
for odd lots of goods and many buy- 
ers. were consistently shopping the 
market over even for their smallest 
needs. 

In the print cloth section there 
were a ‘ew larger sales of 64x60s at 
7%c for July-August delivery, a few 
finding 1t hard to obtain such goods. 
some spots and June of the same 
sold at the 7%ec level. The best 
which could be done on 68x72s were 
shipments to the middle of July at 
Sec, most mills showing only a de- 
sire to move their present stocks. 
A few 80 squares were taken al 
10%c, 72x76s 954c, 60x48s 6%c and 
64x56s 754c. Small covering on 7.15- 
yard was at 6c, 8.20-vard 5c, 28-inch 
H4x60s 5% 27-inch 64x60s 27- 
nen ii-yard 4c and 96x92s 5.25-yard 

A scattered amount of sheeting 
trading was reported, a few low bids 
coming out on which mills quoted 
above the buyer's readiness to pay. 
A good many 40 squares 6.15-yard 
were in request on which the low 
price was 5%c. Sales of 37-inch 4- 


ness 18 80 


ciose, 


yard were made at 8%c; 40-inch 
85-vard, 11 a 11%ec; 40-inch 3.75- 
yard, 8%c; 36-inch 5.50-yard, 6%4c; 
40-inch 2.50-yard, 12%c. A moder- 
ate amount of 31-inch 5-yard were 
taken at 6%c. Mills held 37-inch 
3.50-vard at 8% a 8%c; 40-inch 5.50- 
vard, 6%c. Some export covering 
was also reported here. 

The fine goods section was not ac- 
tive, either from an inquiry or trad- 
ing stanpoint during the week. . The 
usual attitude among buyers is to 
cover only on their more pressing 
needs, some of them taking’on a 
limited amount of yardage for the 
new finished goods lines which will 
be ready during July and iater. The 
price basis on gray cloths has been 
moderately steady, there being oc- 
casions where buyers have been able 
fo obtain yardage at concessions. 

The fact that tire companies are 
producing at close to maximum has 
heen one of the most stimulating 
features in the situation. Quotations 
have held steady and only small 
amounts of fabric have been selling 
during the past few days. 

The price on hose and belting 
duck is reported to be between 35 a 
36c basis, terms and freight allow- 
ed. The reason for the low price 
is that consumption of these cotton 
goods has been retarded, by slower 
than normal industrial conditions in 
factories. 

Except for some interest in 
sateens, the week was without ac- 
tivity in the Fall River print cloth 
market and the volume of sales will 
not total better than 5,000 pieces. 
Trading was very limited with print 
cloth confined to seattered lots of 36- 
inch low counts and one ir two wide 
numbers. Buyers have shown some 
interest in wide and narrow odd 
print cloth styles on the basis of 51 
cents per pound. 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s.. 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s.. 5% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 8 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.... 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.... 11% 
Dress ginghams f 
Brown sheetings, 3-yd........... {2 
Brown sh'tgs, 4-yd 56x60s.... 10 
Brown sheetings, stand... 13 
Tickings, 8-072. 
19 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. . 10% 
Standard prints ...................... 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard St., New York 


Philadelphia Office: Drexel Building New England Office: Pawtucket, RK. |. 
Selling Agents for 
GREY COTTON GOODS 


CARDED YARNS COMBED YARNS 


Constructive Selling Agents 


for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


23 Thomas Street 
New York City 


| 
|... 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa. While there 
were some scattered sales of larger 
lots of varns, business as a whole 
showed little improvement. Some 
sellers got a fair business in weav- 
ing yarns and underwear mills took 
somewhat larger quantities. There 
was practically no change in the 
price situation. Spinners held close- 
ly to quoted prices and yarn con- 
sumers showed no disposition ‘to 
raise their bids. The spread be- 
tween buyers and sellers ideas 1s 
still too great to allow any active 
trading except in rare instances. 
Many yarn consumers here have 
stated frankly that they see no ne- 
cessity for increasing their stocks 
now and increasme their expenses 
by carrying yarns for the next 60 to 
90 days. They state thal their own 
sales are running almost entirely on 
a hand to mouth basis and until 
their orders show an Increase they 
expect to ho'd their yarn purchases 
as low as possible.’ While the cur- 
tailment in varns has reduced the 
amount being offered on the market, 
milis purchasing yarns have also re- 
duced their operations so that the 
yarn reduction has been largely off- 
set by this curtailment. 

The character of trading reported 
last week was such as to have little 
effect on prices. Day to day busi- 
ness consists principally of small 
lo's and this year’s sales for deliv- 
eries beyond the rse of July have 
been smaller than those a vear ago. 
June is normally a very dull month 
in cotton yarns and the seasonal 
dullness is not Hkely to bring any 
marked 
some weeks to come. 

There is little doubt that 
terest in the Flint meger is over- 
shadowing aff else in the yarn situa- 
tion. While there seems to be a 
strengthened behef that the merger 
will be completed, the long delay 
has been a bad influence in the mar- 
ket. Many spinners are showing 
more interest in the merger than in 
their own activities and ihe “hang- 
ing fire” situation has been anything 
but a help to the already dull yarn 
trade. It is hoped here that some 
definite announcement of the mer- 
ger will be forthcoming soon. 


the in- 


Two-ply Mercerized Yarn. 


20s 61 
26s 63 
40s 69 
30s 64 
50s 76 
60s 85 
70s 97 
80s 1,09 
90s 1.52 
100s 1.82 
Sothern Single Skeins. 
4-8s 33 
10s 33% 
l4s 34 
16s 34% 
20s 
24s ._.87% 
26s 39 
30s 40 
Southern Two-ply Skeins. 
4s-8s 33 
10s 383% 
12s 84 
14s 
16s ..85% 
20s ...B6% 
248 
26s 


echange in conditions for 


30s . 41 
40s 48% 
50s 58 
Southern Single Warps 
4s-8s 
10s 34% 
12s 
l4s 35 
16s 35% 
20s 86% 
30s 40 
40s 49 
Southern Two-ply Warps 

8s 33% 
10s 34 
12s 35 
l4s 
16s 36 
20s 3615 
24s 38% 
26s 
30s 41 


Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on 
Cones—Cotton Hosiery Yarns. 


&s 32 
10s 32% 
12s 33 
l4s 33% 
16s 34 
18s 34 
20s 35 
22s 35% 
24s 37 
26s 38 
30s 40 
40s 48 

Southern Two- ply Combed Peeler. 

8s 44 
20s 48 
30s 53 
36s 54 
38s 55 
40s 56 
50s 62 
60s . 
70s 76 
80s 87 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 

Rs to 9s 3-4 ply tinged tubes 30 

Ss 3-ply hard white warp twist 31 
10s. and 12s 3 and 4-ply hard white 

yarn tubes and skeins 32 


Same, warps 33 
Southern Two- ply Hard Twist Combed 
Peeler Weaving Yarns 


8-12s 46 
20s 4% 
30s 53 
36s 54 
38s 56 
40s 57 
0s 60 
60s 66 
70s 80 
80s 
Southern Combed Peeler Single Yarn on 
ones. 
10s 2 
12s 
l4s 43 
16s 43% 
22s 46 
24s 47% 
26s 49 
28s 50 
38s 55 
40s 56 
50s 62 
60s 67 
70s RO 


Germans Buying Cotton 
Direct 


Atlanta, Ga. Outst: develop- 
ments in the cotton textile industry 
in recent years have been the dis- 
position of German buyers to buy 
cotton direct from American mar- 
kets and the advanced use of ma- 
chinery in the United States, in the 
opinion of. Heinrich Pferdmenges, 
who has just completed a tour of 
Southern mills. 

On his way to Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, prior to sailing for New York. 
on June 22, the German textile au- 
thority declared on leaving Atlanta. 
that German manufacturers are 
turning away from the Liverpool 
market and sending their buyers al- 
most exclusively to the United 
States. They thus eliminale a 
double transportation and purchas- 
ing factor as well as other disad- 
vantages. he said. 


CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. 


Framingham, Mass. 
Greenville, S.C. 


Knotters 


Warp Drawing Machines 
Automatic Spoolers 
High Speed Warpers 


Six definite reasons why you should 


Gum Tragasol 


1. A pure vegetable gum. 

2. Uniformity unquestionable. 
3. Adds strength to yarn. 
4 
5 


. Reduces shedding. 


. Reduces seconds caused by loom 
stoppages. 


6. Better Production. Better Cloth. 


John P. Marston Company 
[mporters 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
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Draper Looms 
For Sale 


140 Narrow Draper looms, 70 
right hand and 70 left hand, 30- 
inch Model KE. Bought new in 
1920 and have only been run 60 
per cent of the time. Belt driven 
and two harness cam motion. Can 
be seen at this plant any work 
day. Priced F.O.B. mill floor bul 
we will gladiy assist in loading 
We have replaced 


and shipping. | 
and will 


these with other looms 

sacrifice for quick sale. 
Roanoke Mills Co. 

Roanoke Rapids, N. ©. 


Representative Wanted 


Representative in Charlotte, 
Greenville or Atlanta to handle a 
line of textile oils on commission 
for New England manufacturer. 
One with some acquaintance with 
the line preferred. Address, with 
‘particulars, F. L. W., care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted To Buy 
From three to six hundred Dra- 
per Midget Feelers. Must be in 
good condition. Address H. T. E., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


: Help Wanted 


Opening for 
loom fixer. One familiar with 
Stafford looms and Halton heads 
preferred. Weaving 90-inch bed- 
spreads and draperies, cotton, silk 
and rayon combimations. Give 
recommendations and experience 
in your reply. Address A. T. W.., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Position Wanted 


With power plant, steam engines, 
turbines or hydro-electric or 
combination engineer-master me- 
chanic or head electrician with 
manufacturing plant. Have 25 
years’ experience; 10 years chiel 
engineer: am upto-date; 
references: have family. Address 
O. O., care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin 


first-class Jacquard . 


LET US CARRY YOUR STOCK 
No Loss of Production on 
BELTING—PICKERS-—STRAPPING 
All made exactly to your order. 
We will show you how to save money on all your old Belting. 
Consult us before buying new. 
Dealers in 


SHEEP and CALF-SKINS 
ROLLER CLOTH—BELT AND ROLLER CEMENT 
COMBER and DRAWING-VARNISH 


Carolina Agents for 
American Bobbin Co. 


GREENVILLE BELTING COMPANY 


Phone 2218 Greenville, S. C. 
Let Us Quote on Sheep Skin Cots 


Wanted 

\-1 card grinder for 44 H. & B. 
Cards. Must be sober and reliable 
man. State experience and fur- 
nish reference when replying to 
this ad. Address K. N. C.. care 


Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Duward Haynes 
Anyone knowing the whereabouts 
of Duward Haynes, last heard of 
about 18 months ago, somewhere 


in Florida, please notify his fa- 
ther, W. L. Haynes, Great Falls, 
5.6. . 


Seydel- Woolley Co 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 
study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 748 Rice St., N. Ww. 
Phone Hemlock 3493 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Anderson, S. C. 
Mill Supplies 


All Orders Given Prompt and 
Careful Attention 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 


Read in more than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
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LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM 


J “GARL co, 
SAC 


oe 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 
Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


Ss “Where Quality Counts” 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, - C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEBDS ARE PARAMOUNT.” Use the 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which insure you against 
Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 

Use OUR SPECIALLY TEMPERED NARROW TRAVELERS. 

FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 

Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET” 
Patent No. 1,636,992. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


EMPLOYMENT BUREA{J 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


_ If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three month’s membershi 
of all vacancies in the position which he 


ments for two weeks. 


we send the applicant notices 
esires and carry small advertise- 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding and spinning. Well 
experienced, good manager of help, 
references. No. 6438. 


WANT position as roll coverer. Can run 


shop or act as assistant. Can do any- 
thing in roller shop, and can change on 
short notice. No. 6461. 


WANT position as night superintendent 
or as overseer weaving. Age 40. Mar- 
ried, References, my present employ- 
ers No. 6439. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Experienced and reliable. 
Good references. No. 6440. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
foreman in knitting department in 
seamless hosiery mill. 18 years experi- 
ence. Practical fixer of knitting ma- 
chinery. Will go anywhere. No. 6441. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
starting up new looms or reconstruct- 
ing old. Experienced on C. & K., Staf- 
ford Automatic and Draper looms. Can 
give satisfaction. No. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. or both in small mill. Ex- 
perienced on various yarns. No. 6443 


WANT position as superintendent in 
small mill or overseer carding in large 
mill. 20 years experience. References, 
my present employers. No. 6444. 


WANT position as superintendent in 
large weave mill, white or colored. Ex- 
perienced and reliable. No. 56445. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or as cotton grader. Ex- 
— and good references. No. 
446. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
day or night. References. No. 
447. 


WANT position as overseer spinning vor 
twisting or both. Experienced on grades 
of cotton from waste to combed Sea 
Island yarns white and colored. 8 years 
experienced on cord tire fabrics. Age 
+e Good health. Go anywhere. No. 
448. 


WANT position as superintendent. Pre- 
fer broad sheeting. No mill too large. 
References. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving 
plain or fancy, or warp preparation and 
designing for Dobbies. No. 6460. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 


spinning. Age 45. 22 years experience. 
and strictly temperate. No. 
451. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
as second hand in carding in large 
mill. Over 20 years experience in card 
room. Best of references. No. 5452. 


WANT position in machine shop. Can 
repair electric motors. Would accept 
job running lathe in tron-work plant. 
No. 6453. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
large or small. 15 years experience. 
Present employers will vouch for me. 
No. 6454. 


WANT position as master mechanic or 
machinest. 15 years experience in shop 
work—water, steam and electric power. 
Age 36. Good references. No. 5455 


WANT position as superintendent. Quali- 
fied for any kind of work. No. 5406. 


WANT position as carder, or second hand 
in a large mill. No. 6457. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Experienced and re- 
liable. Good references. No. 5458. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning or both. Age 37. L C. 5. 
graduate in complete course in cotton. 
Seven years with one mill. Married. 
Good references. No. 6459. 


WANT position as overseer sewing or 
finishing department. No. 5460. 


WANT position as assistant superintenl- 
ent or designer, or both. Four years 
in textile college, and six years practi- 
cal experience. No. 5462. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Good references. No. 64538. 


WANT position as overseer spinning 
twisting or winding or all three. Age 
40. 15 years clean record as overseer. 
Will go anywhere, if wages are right. 
References all past and present em- 
ployers. No. 5464. 


WANT position as electrical engineer in 
large manufacturing plant. 25 years 
experience with engines, turbines, elec- 
trical machinery and distributing sys- 
tems. Am available in May... Have 
family. A-1l references. No. 5465. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
carder or spinner in large mill. Ex- 
perienced and well qualified No. 5466 


WANT position as master mechanic in 
large mill. Prefer North Carolina. No 


5467. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Have filled every position in weave 
room, successfully. EXxperieiced on 
sheetings, drills, sateens, duck, cordu- 
roy, etc. Best references. No. 5468. 


WANT position a& carder or spinner. in 
large mill or both in smaller mill. Ex- 
perienced and can give satisfaction. No 
5469. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer weaving and slashing. - 
perienced in all kinds of weaving. A 
hustler for good quality production and 
go00d manager of help. Best of refer- 
ences. No. 6470. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding. teliable, efficient. 
clean habits, splendid textile education 
and the best of references. No. 5471. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Age 35. Experienced on plain, jacquard 
and other fancies & temtile 
course Know how to get good produc- 
tion at low cost. References. No. 6472. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Fully qualified, ex- 
experienced, Further information to 
anyone interested. No. 5473. 


WANT position as overseer weaving and 
designing Long experience and the 
best of references No. 5474. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
spooling, warping, winding and twist- 
ing Also overhaul spinning room ma- 
chinery No. 5475. 


WANT position as overseer spinninz or 
as second hand in large mill if pay is 
right. No. 6476. 


WANT position as overseer plain or 
fancy weaving. §. graduate of 
fancy weaving. 4 years as overseer. 
Married. Age 35. Go anywhere in 
— States. Best references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
as carding or spinning. Want a posi- 
tion with a future. Can handle any 
department. No. 6478. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
as spooling, warping and winding. 15 
years overseer. Temperate and good 
manager of help. A hustler for quality 
and quantity. Would consider position 
as second hand in large mill. No. 5479. 


WANT position as overseer weaving: 
age 45; 28 years experience in weave 
room; 15 years as overseer: now em- 
ployed. No. 5480. 
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AKRON 
Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 


iT COSTS LESS 


TRAVEL 


THE SAFEST 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
THE MOST RELIABLE 


Tickers daily 

Gay trom Gate cole and « third 
{a and {) tare 

for roand trip 

ently mile 

days trom Gate sale . One and « hall 
end fare 

round trip 


enly 2.7¢ mile 


Between any twe ctations on Southern Rallway 
System ter pertod 6 months 


Eg. N. AIKEN, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM | 


& 


Like a Fine Watch Spring 


That's the way Victor Ringe Travelers are builit And like a fine watch—that's 
the way Victors run—-smooth, dependable, trouble-proof till they're worn out-— 
which is a long. long ride from the time they are snapped onto the rings 
Liberal supply of samples FREE for the asking. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 


Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives: 
A. Dewey Carter, Gastonia, N. C. N. H. Thomas, Gastonia, N. C 
B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
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| Round trip tekets, be 
Round (trip be 
economical ticket ever | Geod ter indiyidual purchaser and bet wees 
stations distance 200 miles or less. 
The 20-trip ticket ~ — | The 20-trip ticket Re 
er WRITE 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Accountants— 
Khyne, Moore & Thies 
Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine, J. E. & Co. 
Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
4utomatic Feeds for Cotton— 
H & B American Machine Company 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Delipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc 
Ball Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S kK F Industries, Inc. 
lers— 
& Boschert Press Co., Ine. 
Economy Baler Co. 
lin Presses— 
iin & Boschert Press Co., Inc 
Economs Baler Co. 
nds and Tape— 
gy Textile Banding Co 
Balling Machines— 
Draper Corporation 
T. BEntwistle Co 
Baskets— 
Charles Bond Company 
w. fT. Lane & Bros. 
Beaming and Machinery— 
rber-Colman Co. : 
aoiaer Machinery & Foundry Co. 
er Corp. : 
tT. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beam Heads— 
T. C. Entwistle Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beams (All Steel)— 
T. BEntwistie Co 
Saco-Lowell Shovs 
Bearings (Ball)— 
Entwistle Co. 
EKaston & Burnham Machine Co 
= K F Industries, ine 
Steel Heddle Mfg Co 
Bearings (Roller)>— 
Charles Bond Company 
Meatt Koller Bearing 
S K F Industries. : 
rimken ttoller Bearing ©v 
Bearing, Shaft— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Bearings, Textile Machinery— 
Timken Roller Bearing C0. 
Bearings (Tapered Roller)— 
Timken Roller — Co. 
rings (Thrust)-— 
Roller Bearing Co. 
Belt Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Beltin 
The aaron Belting Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Gastonia Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Greenville Belting Co. 
gE. F. Houghton & Co 
Slip-Not Belting Corp 
Ton-Tex Corporation 


Belt Cement— 

Charlies Bond Company 

Graton & Knight Co. 

KE. F. Houghton & Co 
Belt Dressing— 

Charlies Bond Company 

BE. F. Houghton & Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 
Belt Lacing— 

E. F. Houghton & Co 
Belt Wax— 

BE. C. Atkins & Co. 

Charles Bond Company 

Graton & Knight Co. 
Belting (Link) 

Charles Bond Company 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Ramsey Chain Co., Inc 
Belting (Round Cord)— 

BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works ,Inc. 
Bleacheries— 

Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bleaching Chemical— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

rnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
orne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

i. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Bobbins and Spools— 
American Bobbin Co 
David Brown Co 
Courtney, Dana 8S. Co 
Draper Corp. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Bolts and Nuts— 
Standard Nut & Bolt Co 
Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
Boxes (Corrugated)— 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Box Shooks— 
David M. Lea & Co., Ine. 
Wiits Veneer Co. 
Boxes (Wirebound)— 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Blowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks- Cramer 
Brushes— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Gastonia Brush Co. 
Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co 
Bunch Builders— 
Draper Corporation 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Gringers— 
Bb. S. Roy & Son Co 
Canvas and Leather Lug Straps— 
Ic. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Pickers—- 
Kk. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Strapping— 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., Ine. 
Dobby Cords— 
Kk. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
H & B American Machine Company 


Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Card Cleanere— 
The Belger Co. 
Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Gros. Mfg. Co. 
Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Roy, B. S. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Stripper— 
Abington Textile Machinery Co. 
Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Castings (Brass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Caustic Soda— 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Certified Public Accountants— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
tamsey Chain Co., Inc 
Check Straps— 
kK. F. Houghton & Co 
Chemicals— 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
Chemical and Dye Corp. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Circular Cloth Cutting Knives— 
E. C. Atkins & Co 
Cleaning Agents— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cloth Folders— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Inspecting Machines— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc 
Economy Baler Co. 
Cloth Room Machinery— 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Clutches— (Friction)— 


Charles Bond Compan 
Textile Finishing achinery Co. 


Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co 

Combs— 
Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Combs (Beamers. Warpers, Siashers)— 
Draper Corporation. 

T. C. Bntwistle Co. 

Commission Merchants— 
J. P. Stevens 
Catlin & Co. 

The Farish Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 

Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Condensers— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Cones (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Cooler (Air)— 

—See Humidifying Apparatus. 

Cost Specialists— 

Rhyne, Moore & Thies 

Cotton— 

Newburger Cotton Co. 
Wm. & York Wilson 

Cotton Machinery— 

Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 

T. C Entwistle Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. S&S. & Son 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Stafford Co., The 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 
Whitineville Spinning Ring Co. 

Cotton Openers and Lappers— 

H & B American Machine Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Sotteners— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Hart Products Corp. 

E. F.. Houghton & Co. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Chas. H. Stone 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Cotton Stock Drying Machines— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
G. Sargent’s Sons Corp 

Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 

Couplings (Shaft)— 

Charles Bond Company 

Cranes— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Dobby Chain— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

Dobby Straps— 

E. F. Houghton & Co 

Doffing Boxes— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Doublers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Co. 

Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co. 
tamsev Chain Co.. Ine. 

Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
Roy, B. S. & Son Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Dyestuffs and Chemicals— 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
Borne, Scrymeser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
General Dyestuffs Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John D. Lewis 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Co. 


Electrical Engineers— 
H. Bouligny, Inc. 
Electric Fane— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Electric Hoistse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Link-Belt Co. 


Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 

Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Lincoln Electric Co. 

Electrical Engineers— 
Harrisen-Wright Co 

Electric Supplies— 
General Electric Co. 


Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co 
Engineers (Mill)— 
— Architects and Mill Engineers 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Paks-Cramer Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Expansion Combs— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Extractors— 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
LD. & M. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Kk. F, Houghton & Co 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
see Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Flat Wall Paint — 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Fluted Rolls— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Flyer Pressers and Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Ine 
Fiyers— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
F rames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Friction Clutches— 
See Clutches 
Friction Leathers— 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Garment Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder Waldon Dyeing Machine Divi 
sion. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Flexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
EB. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Gudgeon Rolis— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Roy. B. S. & Son Co. 
Grinding Wheels 
E. C. Atkins & Co. 
Hack Saw Frames— 
BE. C. Atkins & Co. 
Hand Knottere— 
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Barber-Colman Co. 
Hand Stripping Cardse— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hangers (Bali and 
Charlies Bond Co. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
See Heddiles and Frames 
Harness Leathers— 
EE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Heddies and Frames— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
J. H. Williams Co. 
T. C. Eutwistie Co. 
High Speed Warpers (Gali and Section 
Beam)— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
Hosiery Drying Forms— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
J. H. Witilams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Humidifiers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Hydrogen Peroxide— 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co 


if, Jacques & Co. 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Kettles (Dye)— 
Briges-Shafiner Co. 
Kettles (Mixing)— 
Briges-Shaffner Co 
Kettles (Starch)— 
Briggs-Shaffner Co 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
. Knitting Lubricants— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
F. Houghton & Co 
K notters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Landscape Architect— 
E. S. Draper 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Leather Packings— 
Charlies Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Leather Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Cd. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 
Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
Stafford Co.. The 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Steel Heddle Mf«. Co. 
Loom Harness— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfz. Co. 
Loom PicKxers— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reeds— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricants— 
Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons Inc. 
Standard Oll Co. 
The Texas Co. 


Lug Straps— 
Charlies Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Machinery Enamel— 


BE. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 


Mangles— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 
Kaumagraph Co 
Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Vercerizing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Metal Paint— 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Meters— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co 
Mill Architects— 
——See Architects. 
Mill Lighting— 
——$ee Electric Lighting. 


Mill Starches— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & 


Mill Supplies— 
Charlies Bond Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Mill Trucks— 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Mill White— 
BE. l. du Pont dé Nemours & Co., I 
Napper Clothing— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Napper Roll Grinders— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 


Non-Breakable Hack Saw Blades— 
E. ©. Atkins & Co. 
Oils— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
A. W. Harris Ol) Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Standard Co. 
The Texas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
@ils (Rayon)— 
ey Scrymser Co. 
S. F. Houghton & Co 
Wolf Jacaues & Co. 
Opening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Inc 


Overseaming and Machines— 


Southern Spindle & Flyer 
Packing Cases (Wood)— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Paints— 

DuPont de Nemours Co., 

The Glidden Co. 

Tripod Paint Co. 
Patents— 

Paul B. Baton 
Picker Gears— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Pickers and Lappers— 


E. I. 


inc. 


nc. 


H & B American Machine Company. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Picker Loops— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co.., 
Picker Sticks— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Marhinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pipe and Fittings— 

arks-Cramer Co. 

Portable Elevators— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Pinboards— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 

raper Corporation. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machint Works 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charlies Bond Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 
Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Printing Machinery— 
Brigges-Shafiner 
Pulleys (Cast tron)— 
Charies Bond Co. 
Pumps (Boiler Feed; aiso Centrifuga!l)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Universal Winding Co 
Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co 
Raw Stock Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rayon, Celanese, Artificial Silk— 
American Glanzstoff Corp. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Commercial Fibre Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
E. DuPont de 
The Viscose Co. 
Receptacies— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reeds— 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Reeis— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Ring Traveler— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
R. Newmann & Co. 
Roll Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rolls— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 


inc. 


Machine Divi- 


Nemours & Co 


Company. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Rolis (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Roller Bearings— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Round Leather Harness Straps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
H & B American Machine Company. 


Saco-Lowell Shope 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Manhine & Press Co., Inc 
Saddles — 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel, Jvseph A. Co. 
Sanitary Fountains— 
See Drinking Fountains 
Scouring Powders— 
Arabol Mfg. Co., 
Bosson & Lane 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
Kc. F. Houghton & Co 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Curran & Barry 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 
Iselin-Jefferson Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 


The 


Wellington, Sears & Co 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shear Grinders— 
B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolis— 
H & B American Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Shuttles— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
J. H. Willlams Co., The 
Silent Chain Drives— 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Kamsey Chain Co. * 
Silver Steel Hack Saw Biades— 
KE. C. Atkins & Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery 
5ize Boxes— 


(‘ocker Machine 
Sizing Machines— 
Charlies B. Johnson 
H & B American Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Haberland Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
D. & M. Co. 
Haberland Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
i. Houghton & Cw. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John P. Marston & Co 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Takamine 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co 
Skein Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Diva 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Ce 
Skewers— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers— 
Charies B. Johnson 
H & B American Machine Compan: 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Slasher Combs— 
Draper Corporation. 
BKaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Soda Ash— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Company 


& Foundry Co. 


Company 


inc. 


lac. 


inc. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Ince. 


L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 

Chas. H. Stone 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 


Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical 
Peroxide— 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! 
Co. 
Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Chas. H. Stone 
Arnoold, Hoffman & Co., 
borne, Scrymeser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Sey del-Wooley Co. 
L. Sonncborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Softeners (Oil)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Serymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Houghton & Co 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Spindles— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Ine. 
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Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 

Whitin Machine Works 
Spindie Repairers— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporatiun. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

ad & B American Machine 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Rings— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corp. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co 

H & B American Machine Company 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Spinning Tapes— 

American Textile Banding Co 

Barber Mfg. Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 

Lambeth Rope Corp 


Spool-— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. 
Walter L. Parker Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
U. 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


Spoolers— 
Draper Corp 

High Soeed Warperse— 
Harber-Colman ©o. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 
Foster Machine & Foundry Co. 


Sprockets— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 


Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co 


Squeeze Rolis— 
i. W. Butterworth & Sons Cv. 
(‘ocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Roaney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Starch— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
Stee! (Electric Furnace)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Stee! (Open Hearth)— 
Timken Reller Bearing Co. 
Steel (Special Analysis)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 


Stencil Papers— 

A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Stripper Cards— 

Howard Bros. Mtz. Co 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Sulphur Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tanks (Cast iron)— 
Cocker Machine & 
Tape— 
Rarber Mfe. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Temperature Regulators, Pressure— 
Taylor Instrument Cos 
Temples— 


Draper Corp. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 


Company 


Foundry Co 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile Castings-— 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Cost Engineers 

Rhyne. Moore & Thies 
Textile Oryers— 

American Moistening Co. 
Textile Gums— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Chas. H. Stone 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Textile Machinery Speciaities— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson AlkaH Works 
Thermometers— 

Taylor Instrument Cos. 
Thermostats— 

Taylor Instrument Cos. 


Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
lransmission— 
S kK Industries. 
Transmission Beits— 
(Charlies Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co 
F. Houghton & Co. 


Transmission Machinery— 
halmers Mfg. Co. 
(Chain Co... Ine 

Woods Sons Co. 

Toilets— 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 

Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
liamsey Chain Co., Ine. 

Traveler Cups— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Trucks (Mill)— 

W. T. Lane & liros. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Tubing (Seamless Stee!l)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Twister Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corp. 
H & B American Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Varnishes— 
The Glidden Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
The 
Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Ventilating Fans— 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
(‘ocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loem Works 
Draper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Warp Conditioners— 
Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
Arnold, Hoffman & Cu 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Houghton & Co 
Seyel- Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Warp Sizing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
ic. F. Houghton & Co 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corp. 
R. IL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Shell— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
General Dyestuff Copr. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Sevdel Chemical Co. 
Sevdel Woolley Co. 
lL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Welding Apparatus (Electric Arc)— 
l.incoln Blectric Co. 
Well Driltlers— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
W hizzere— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Man 


Company 


Machine Co. 


. Ine. 


inc. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


W inders— 
Abbott Machine Co. 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 

W indows— 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co 

Yarn Conditioning Machines— 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc 
Economy Baler Co. 

Yarns (Cotton)— 
en Yarn and Processing Co 
Maune Steel Co 

Yarns (Mercerized)— 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. \merican Yarn and Processing Co 
C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp Vaune: Steel Co 

Yardage Clocks— Yarn Testing Machines— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. Seott, Henry L. & Co. 


Edward M. Johnson 
Vice-President and Treas. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


William H. Hayward 


Joseph A. Bryant 
President 


Vice President 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


lmporters and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
| Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
| . Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 
| Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
| ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 


Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice 
Reamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Reeds, 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, alao Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. 
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PURITAN 


Drinking Fountains 


SK Y CO. 


No Glare Paint 


TON TEX 


Fabric Belting 


NATIONAL 


Mazda Lamps 


Phones Hemlock 
| 2781-2782 


Lathes 


DEPENDABLE MILL SUPPLIES 


IN STOCK 


SIDNEY 


and Woodworking 


WORTHINGTON 


Pumps and Air Compressors 


DODGE 


Hangers, Pulleys and Couplings 


GOODYEAR 


Complete line Belting, Hose, Etc. 


Machinery 


BROWN & SHARPE 


High Quality Tools 


S-K-F 


Ball Bearing Transmission 


LINK BELT 


Silent Chain Drives 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Leather Belting 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Everything in Mill and Factory Supplies 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LEADERSHIP 


7 ; Quality, both in raw material and work- 
manship, has placed BARBER Spinning and 
Twisting Tapes to the forefront. Add to this 
the “knowing how” of many years’ experience 
and the determination to maintain our own 
high standards. For ultimate satisiaction 
speciity BARBER TAPE. 


Barber Manufacturing Company 
Charlotte, N. CG. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Trucks 


One of the outstanding features of 
Lane Canvas Mill Trucks, and this 
applies also to all Lane Baskets, is the 
entire absence of any rough surfaces 
or, in fact, anything whatever to in 
any way injure the most delicate 
materials handled therein. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
+ 
= 
~ 
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me Stafford Automatic Shuttle-Changing 
| 
= Looms for Rayon Filling 
== 
= A feature of this loom which sets it apart from any other auto- 
= matic loom is the way it handles difficult weaving situations. | 
= This applies to the weaving of fabrics with rayon filling, fine cot- 
== ton numbers, either mule or ring spun, or to any weaving situation 
= where the matter of careful handling of the filling is essential and 
== quality of fabric a prime consideration. 
We should like to talk with you about the many 
merits of our automatic weaving machinery. 
<= THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
ee Makers of Shuttle-Changing and Bobbin-Changing Looms | 
es and other Weaving Machinery 
READVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
254 
EASY THE EASTWOOD WAY 
EASTWOOD 
WINDER OR SPOOLER 
= For Standard, Cone, Braider or Any Type Spool or Bobbin E 
2 The WINDER with the SPIRAL GEAR DRIVE | Patented) : 
E “The Positive Yet Noiseless Drive” E 
 RAYONL- any MAKE OF YARN 4 
SITLK—narp or sort | 
_. FINECOUNTSOF COTTON or g 
MERCERIZED YARN 
(From the Skein) 
= The New Eastwood Traverse Motion gives a two inch | 
F variation in throw of traverse without changing cams— : 
Benjamin Eastwood Company 
= : EASTWOOO WINDER with Patented SPIRAL 
= (Machinery Builders Since 1872) GEAR DRIVE—MOTOR ATTACHED 3 
3 Represented in the South by CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., CHARLOTTE, N. : 
= 2 
EAS TWOOD PRODUCTS— -LOOMS— -WARPERS— -QUILLERS— OPPERS 


| 
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News of the Mill Villages 


LANETT, ALA. 


West Point Manufacturing Co. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

This is my first letter, so I may 
not do so well at it; but we want to 
see a littl something in HOME 
SECTION about our beautiful : vil- 
lage here at Lanett. 

We have a large new auditorium, 
four churches of different denomi- 
nations, a beautiful park and many 
other interestmeg attractions for the 
pleasure and educational benefit of 
the employees. 

Our superintendent, Mr. R. W. 
Jennings, is a nice man with plenty 
of. good practical sense and up-to- 
date ideas. No wonder he is so well! 
liked. Our overseers are: J. A. 
Bone, carding and picking; J. R. 
Federline, Jr., in spinning and spool- 
ing; H. L. Pruett, in. weaving; 
Morgan, in cloth reom; B. L. Veasey, 
shipping department. 

Excuse this scribbling and don't 
forget our town. SIS 

(Sis, please send your full name 
and address so that we can write 
you a personal letter. We are glad 
lo hear from Lanett; I always en- 
joyed visiting the mills down the 
Chattahoochee valley, and am more 
than pleased to hear from my 
friends down there—aAunt Becky.) 


LAGRANGE, GA. 


Missionary Circle No. 5 of Southwest 
LaGrange Baptist Church. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

I want to hear from you. Wish 
you would come back down here and 
Stay with us. - We need you to teach 
our Sunday school class. Our dear 
feacher, Mrs. Williams, has gone, 
and I have*been appointed teacher, 
but I need to be taught myself. Our 
pastor, Rey. Cofleld, has-been sick, 
but he preached for us last Sunday 
and a good sermon. 

We have “Circle No. 5” sfarted 
again; “Granny” Phillips is leader 


and Tam assistant. We are going to 
piece another quilt and hope that 
you, “Unele Jeems,” and Ben and 
Mae will send us a contribution. 

Would be so glad to see all of 
you. 

The circle met with me last meet- 
ing. -Our report was: present 10; 
collections $1.00; trays given to the 
sick 7: flowers to 20: visits to sick 
45>: garments giveh 2. We meet 
every two weeks and the next meet- 
ing will be with Mrs. Tom Pitts, 910 
Houston street. 


MRS. ELVIRA SMITH, 
1600. Brownwood Ave. 


(That is a fine report for Cirole 
No. 5, and we want to congratulate 
Granny Phillips, you and all the 
members. We are mighty glad to 
send you a contribution. — Aunt 
Becky. 


“ 


NINETY-SIX, S. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We have been having a wonderful 
revival meeting at our church; it 
closed Friday night; our pastor was 
assisted by Rev Cobb of Greenville. 

Friends of Mr. Charlie Butler are 
glad to know he is better. 

Mr. Jobn Willingham and children 
spent the week-end in North Caro- 
ling. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Dowes and _lit- 
tle daughter Frances spent the 
week-end with Mr. Dowes’ mother 
in Pelzer. 

Misses Louise Rush and Elsie 
Stages spent the week-end with 
Mrs. Tom Dukes. 

Friends of Mr. “Bud” Hollings- 
worth will be sorry to know he is 
sick with flu. 

Miss Sephie Deloach and Mr. 
Johnny Manly ran away and got 
married Saturday afternoon. 

We have a splendid ball team; our 
boys haven’t lost-but one game this 
year; they played Greenwood No. 1 
Saturday; the score was 14 and 7 
in favor of Ninety-Six. 

“JUST SLIM.” 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


News of Smyre Community. 


—— 


Rev. W. A. Newell, preseding elder 
of the Shelby District, brought a 
practical sermon on “The Good Sa- 
maritan” to Smyre congregation 
Sunday evening. He showed. the 
many duties that we owed our 
neighbors and presented his 
thoughts in a manner that was very 
helpful and thoroughly enjoyed by 
the congregation. Quarterly Confer- 
ence was held following the evening 
service and a good report was given 
from all departments. 

Smyre congregation was very glad 
to have Rev. Grady Hardin of Main 
Street church worship with -them 
Sunday evening and a cordial invi- 
fation is extended him to be with 


* them again. 


Rev. W. A. Newell and Mrs. New- 
ell were the guests Sunday after- 
noon of Rev. A. W. Lynch and Mrs. 
Lynch. 

Miss Elizabeth and Mr. Frank 
Martin of “Waynesville are the 
guests of their sister, Mrs. A. W. 
Lynch. 

Miss Susie King of Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. G., is visiting her sister, Mrs 


A. F. Case. 


Mr. S. R,. Martin of Duke Univer- 
sity spent Thursday with his sisfer. 
Mrs. A. W. Lynch. 

Mrs. William Bolick and daughter 
Arleen of Maiden, N. C., spent sev- 
eral days with Mrs. T. A, Joy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wyrick King were 
the guests Sunday of the former's 
mother, of East Gastonia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Gilbert of East 
Gastonia visited Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Taylor Sunday. 

Misses Ollie Hurst, Fannie Bryant 
and MabelfJoy spent Sunday after- 
noon with Miss Hurst's brother, M. 
J. Hurst, of Lowell. 


Rey. A. H. Haggard and Mrs. Hag- 
gard were dinner guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. O, Gonnor Sunday. 


+ 
| 
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Becky Ann’s Own Page 


NORMA, WHO, AND WHERE ARE 
you? 
This question is being asked in 
letters every mail, and we hope you 
will give us your full name and ad- 
dress for your own benefit. 
Ordinarily, we never publish let- 
ters that are not properly signed; 
but in this instance, we saw nothing 
to prevent, and thought perhaps 
some good would come of it. Your 
letter, postmarked Atlanta, , and 
signed “Norma,’ tells us nothing, and 
some interesting people would like 
to write to you personally.—Aunt 
Becky. 


AN ANSWER TO NORMA. 


‘“SJack”—Perhaps Her Name is Jac- 
quelin—Had the Same Experience. 


Dear “Norma’: 

After reading your letter. in the 
HOME SECTHON I just can’t resist 
writing you, since I have been 
through just what you are going 
through. I don’t know that my ad- 
vice Will help you any but you have 
my deepest sympathy. 

I am twenty-four. years of age, 
and have been with very few boys. 
I never had a date at home until I 
was over nineteen, and I did it then 
against the wishes of my mother. LI, 
too, had a brother who would ac- 
company me to parties, on the rare 
oceasions that I was permitted to 
attend them. Alowever, that didn’t 
amount tq Very much, for he was 
four years younger than I, and a 
good little sport, so he wouldn't tell 
ihem if I happened to catch a 
"heau.” 

Even now they don’t like for me 
to go with young men. | have a 
friend who lives in another town, 
and I only see him about once a 
month. He is a perfect gentleman, 
and a very ambitious young man, 
but mother just doesn’t like him. 
She can’t give any real reason, and 
she pretends to try to be nice to him 
when he comes, but I know it isn't 
genuine and so does he. 

I think you are right in wanting 
to leave home. _That’s what I did, 
and I -have never regretted it. I 
didn t get mad and leave, I just went 
away to boarding school. You say 
you have finished high school: this 
school [I have in mind is a Junior 
College, and you can work your way 
ihrough. You say you are a weav- 
er; that would “help you lots, for 
you work in the mill a week and go 
fo school a week. I can-weave and 
think it very interesting work. If 
you are mterested, write to me and 
I-- wil tell you more about the 
school, 


I went to this school one year and 


-wild 


half, then mother got sick 
had to quit. After staying out_a 
year I lost: interest and didn't go 
hack, but went to work in the mill 
instead. 1 worked a year, then Dad 
sent me to a business college. 4 am 
now back in the “Old Home Town’ 
working in the mill office. Things 
have changed quite a bit at-home or 
I wouldn't be here. I go anywhere 
| pfkase and get the family car any 
time. Of course, I try to run with 
a nice crowd, and have a good time 
in the right way. Im that way ! 
have shown my parents that they 
can trust me, and that I wont run 
or marry the first man that 
comes along. I don’t dance, play 
cards, drink or smoke,—just don't 
care for things of that kind. Some 
folks might think me very old fash- 


ioned. but I'm not. 1 have bobbed 
hair, and wear my dresses a little 
short. It seems to me that lots of 


others would be better off if they 
were a little more old fashioned and 
less. modern. 

I can understand how Ted feels 
“bout having bed time called on 
him. That happened to me once and 
it took me a solid week to get over 
it. 

Norma, I would like to hear from 
vou if you care to write. 

Your (would be) friend, 

“JACK.” 


LISTEN NORMA! 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

[ have thought seriously over 
Norma’s letter, and there is a lot I 
would like to say to her about it. 

The first thing I want {6 say is I 
was 48 years old, more than that 
mapy years ago. My parents were 
just exactly like Norma’s (except 
ihey could not afford to give me a 
high school education). I never 
went anywhere without one of 
them or some friend~-of thal 
they could trust, and I kpew to send 
a boy home at ten o'clock. But now 
I can look back and thank them for 
it all. 

I think Norma will make a serious 
mistake if she leaves home, for a 
girl so young doesn't have any idea 
what temptations she will have, I! 
ffiink the best thing for her to do is 
stay at home until a young man 
comes along that can love her as 
well at home as he could out in-his 
car or at a dance; and more than 
that, I believe if a boy is very much 
filerested ina girl he can call be- 
fore nine o'clock. Her parents love 
her and want her to be highly re- 
spected; that is why they are so 
strict; and, I think she ought to 
look at it that way and appreciate 
{heir interest in her more. 


[ know I am in for a lot of eriti- 
rism but don't. care; T dont ap- 
prove of young girls leaving home 
Minking they gan, take care of 
themséives.- I know one who tried 
it and now she is glad to have her 
parents help her take care of a son. 

JUST. ME. 


LISTEN DEAR NORMA! 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

I wish to say a few words in ret- 
erence Norma’s Problem, as pub- 
lished in HOME SECTION May 3ist. 


[ presume that all readers are fa- 
miliar with the subject as outlined 
by Norma, who is a high school 


graduate, a weaver, has $250 in the 
hank, but wants to leave-home be- 
eause she is so carefully guarded 
by her parents. 

It seems that Norma’s mind is al- 
ready made tip to leave home when 
she gets 18 But she adds that she 
doesn't want to, make a. mistake. 

Norma, vou will make a serious 
mistake if you do not listen to your 
Mother and Dad, who love you more 
than all the Teds, Neds or Eds do, 
or ever will in all the ages to come. 
Your Mother and Dad are right and 
know they are right: you are wrong 
am&think you are right. 

Your parents are taking these _pre- 
cautions to insure your future hap- 
piess. That they are hoping that 
you will meet, love and marry some 
good man, is proven by the fact that 
fhey have allowed you to bank your 
earnings, in order thgt you ‘may 
have a little nest egg an pt the great 
adventure comes. 


Don't you know—can’'t you realize, 


that one of the greatest. and most 
fatal mistakes a girl can make, is to 
disregard the loving advice of her 
Mother and the counsel of her Fa- 
ther? Mistakes meade on the im- 
pulse of the moment, just one little 
minute,—can so often ruin all pros- 
pects of future happiness. 

You have only known Ted a short 
lime, you say. His letter seems to 
me to be prompted by altogether 
selfish motives. You should resent! 
almost every word of it with all your 
heart and soul. He dares to question 
your parents’ aclion,—parents who 
have done everything for you 
whose. every thought is for your 
happiness and safety from all harm; 
they want you to be absolutely with- 
out spot or blemish and without a 
regret.in your heart, when the right 
man comes along, and he will surely 
come. You are too young to think 
of being an “Old Maid,” and when a 
man wants a wife, he certainly 
wants one above reproach, one who 
has kept herself “unspotted from 
the world,” 
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Ted, in-his letter says, “Dear fittle 
girl,” and “believe me, Kid,” and “I 
could love you like blazes!” Whal 
familiarity! Norma, he must be—or 
thinks he is—a regular “Sheik” and 
he néeds a lesson. Take his advice 
and your independence” by 
giving him the reprimand that he so 
richly deserves. [f he is the right 


“assert 


kind at heart, he will respect you 
the more, and perhaps mend his 
ways. Don't let any schemer eause 


you~to do something that you will 
regret all your life. Your Mother 
and Dad are the dearest and best 
frietids you wil ever have on this 
earth. Listen to their counsel and 
you will never go wrong. 
NOTAFLAPPER. 


EFFICIENCY 


Old Satan was frightfully busy one 
day- 
So much that he wanted to do! 
His. debtors were all so siow with 
\ their pay- 
“Oh. how 
through? 
But when he had scanned the mis- 
chief he'd planned, 
His mouth took a satisfied quirk: 
For here was one notion, ‘twas per- 
fectly grand, 
He'd just set a gossip to work. 
—K. G. 


should he ever get 


FLOWERS 


TO THE LIVING 
“A little more -kindness, 

A Tittle less creed, 
A little more giving, 

A little less greed. 


A little more smile, 
A little less frown, 
A little less kicking 
A man when he’s down. 


A liltic more ‘we,’ 
A Tittle less 

A little more laugh, 
A little less cry. 


A little more “flowers, 

On the pathway of life, 
And fewer on graves 

At the end of the strife.” 


~ 


CHEROKEE FALLS, 8. C. 

The young child of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Hughey is seriously sick at 
their home here.. The doctor has 
diagnosed the case as typhoid fever. 
Every precaution is being taken to 
prevent its further spread. Dr. E. P. 
White, the county health depart- 
ment director,-.is here this week, 
giving the people typhoid imocula- 
Lions. 

A marriage which came as a sur- 
prise to a number of friends was 
that of Carl Peterson and Miss Le- 
Ma Allen Saturday, June 2nd. 

A large number is expected to be 
present al the Children’s Day exer- 
eises Sunday morning al the ehurch. 

Miss Ruth Stepp entertained a few 


of her friends at a birthday party 
Saturday night; after an hour of 
fun, delicious orange pekoe tea and 
sandwiches were served. 

A large number of people heard 
the Rey. B. M. Davison preach his 
first sermon here Sunday morning. 
Mr. Davison was the dinner guest 
of. Mr. and Mrs. J. -L. Jewell. He 
recently ~accepted the pastorate of 
the Baptist chure hhere, 

The community is very glad to 
welcome Bruner Beam and family, 


R. H. Kine and family, also Mr. 
Pruitt and family. Mr. Beam has 
been here sometime managing the 
store, but only moved his family 


here last week from Caroleen, N. C. 
Mr. King has be@n here for some 
time: he moved his family here tast 
Saturday from Valley Falls, 5. UC. 
Mr. King has charge of the weavy- 
ing department and the boarding 
house. Mr. Pruitt comes from the 
Mercury Mill, Charlotte, N. C., and 
is mechanie for Henrietta Mill, 
Cherokee plant. 

Cherokee Falls can boast of a fine 
bali team this year, having only lost 
one game. The team has been train- 
ing at a fast pace, under the super- 
vision of C. F. Grant, manager, wtih 
R. W. Stepp, secretary-treasurer. 

POLLY ANNA. 


FORSYTH) GA. 


The Ensign Corporation. 


We have had a wonderful revival 


at the Baptist church, eonducted-by - 


the pastor, Rev. L. B, Harvey; there 
haye been eight additions to the 


chureh. and the members have re- 


ceived a spiritual blessing: 

Sunday school officers were elect- 
ed Sunday as follows: W. A. Hunt, 
superintendent; A. J. Ard, assistant 
superintendent; Hazel Ard, secre- 
tary; Joe Tom Moon, sécretary. 

It was. not nécessary to elect 
leachers, as there were. plenty of 


volunteers; which speaks well for 
the interest taken m*our church 
work. 


Our baseball team defeated Griffin 
hy. the seore fo 7 to 5, before a large 
and enthusiastic crewd,. O. B. Small- 
wood, better known as “Lattle Wil- 
lie,” is captain of our. team. 

Mr. O. L. Garrett, of Macon, is vis- 
iting Mr.A, J. Ard. 

Mr. Henry Smith and family, of 
Miami, Fla. are visiting his sister, 
Mrs. James Stewart. 

Mr. O. B. Ward, of Macon, and 
Mr. Ed Ramsey were week-end 
guests of Mr. and!Mrs. W. A. Hunt, 

Messrs. E. C. Coggins, J. M. Davis 
and Fleet Cheek were recent visitors 
of Mr. J. W. Stewart. 

Mr. Hubert Shaw and his famous 
minstrels put on a show at- Brent, 
Ga., recently, and we are hoping 
Hubert will give us a similar treat 
SOOT. 
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One of our baseball boys goes by 
the name of Possum, and the girls 
do enjoy “possum hunting.” 

Since we saw Mr. Eugene Shaw 
riding with two. good looking girls 
from Griffin, we know why someone 
sat in the porch swing all Sunday 
afternoon. PRGGY. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Merrimack Manufacturing Co. 

We had a distressing accident 
which resulted in the death of & 
year-old Elma Inell Anderson, who 
fell into a pot of boiling water, dy- 
ing a few hours later. 

Mrs. Marie Ceuch is on the sick 
list. Miss Lottie Wood, Mr. H. H. 
Hill and Mr. Harrison -Hall have re- 
eovered from an attack of flu and 
are back af-work. 

Every year when the flowers are 
préttiest about 150 children stage a 
play on the Y. M. C, A. tennis court. 


It was a grand Success this year 
with the J. J. B. band furnishing 
music. 


H. L. Archie is getting along fine, 
faking the Pasteur treatment for a 
mad dog bite. 

The company_is building concrete 
coal and eow houses combined. 

Rain prevented Merrimack ball 
team from giving Lowe mill team a 
licking, but we'll get another chance 
at them the 16th if nothing pre- 
vents. ¢ 

Marvin Winkles, night second 
hand in spmning, and Hugh Parker, 
day second hand, same department, 
are changing jobs for awhile. 

EK. KE. Parker and family motored 
lo Fayetteville, Tenn., Sunday. 

Write to Shelby Price, manager, 
and arrange a game of ball with our 
amateur team. 

LEARNING MORE. 


THOMASTON, GA. 


. Dear Aunt Becky: 


Please change my address from 
Gastonia to 121 Avenue E, Thomas- 
ton, Ga., for I can’t do without the 
BULLETIN and HOME SECTION. 

We had a terrible storm here last 
week with lots of damage done. One 
girl was killed, another little girl 
had a leg broken. 

I am liking here fine; there are a 
ffne bunch of people in Thomaston. 
G. D. USERY. 


HARTSVILLE, 8S. C. 


Near Aunt Becky: 

I have been reading the HOME 
SECTION since you first began edit- 
ing it; but, so far, haven't seen any- 
thing about Hartsville. We have one 
of ,the nicest mills in the South 
good running work, plenty of con- 
tented help. -Mr. C. C. Twitty is our 
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president; Mr. M. T. Twitty our able 
manager: Mr. W. A. Carpenter ‘ts 
our splendid superintendent, has 
been superintendent here more than 
i5 years; our overseers are as fol- 
lows: J. C. Morton, carder; A. Y. 
Wright, spinner; F. EB. Tarte, cloth 
room; L. E. Blackmon, weaver; J. d. 
West, master mechanic; J. C. Ben- 
jamin, outside; A. KE. Tate, time- 
Keeper. 

At present we are on four and 
one-half days per week and think 
everybody, most, likes the time off; 
they think 45 hours. per week 
enough anyway. 

There are many things I would 
like to tell you about our village and 
people but I fully realize space is 
limited, so will tell you more about 
our mill next week—that is, if you 
will permit me. 

We should be very much pleased 
to have you visit our plant so that 
we may get acquainted with each 
other. MRS. F. E. TART. — 


CALHOUN FALLS, 8..C. 


Six graduates: of Cathoun Falls 
High School were presented their 
diplomas at the graduating exercises 
held in the high sehool auditorium 
Wednesday evening, May 30th. It 
was the first graduating 
receive State High School diplomas. 

The graduates receiving their di- 
plomas were: Miss Lucile Tucker, 
the valedictorian; Mr. Ralph ¥agan, 
the salutatorian; Mr. James Cook, 
Miss Juanita Curtis, Mr. Jacob New- 
ton Cooley and Miss Gladys Helms. 

One of the saddest things to occur 
(not in our town, but it greatly af- 
fected everyone here was the 
death of Mrs. Frances Martin, of 
Miami, Fla. who was formerly Miss 
Frances Tucker, of this town . She 
went to her réward May 30th, and 
the funeral services were conducted 
at the Methodist church of this 
place June ist by Rev. B. B. Black, 
the former pastor, now of Newberry, 


5s. Interment followed in the 
cemetery at Latimer, 


“ROSEBUD.” 


FORSYTH; GA. 


Ensign Corporation. 


Our revival meeting closed Sunday 
night. 

Mr. nad Mrs. Bugene Wise and 
Miss Minnie Bell Grubbs spent Sun- 
day with Mr. and Mrs. Joe Moon. 

Our baseball team won the game 
from Griffin Saturday, we are glad 
to Say. 

The B. Y. P. U. is doing splendid 
work, thanks. to our good presi- 
dents, Messrs. Morris Morgan and 
W. A. Hunt. 

Miss Mary Moon, Miss Elise Wal- 
den and Mr. B. T. Walden motored 
to Covington Saturday. 


class to 


of Atco, 
wither 


Miss Rosa Belle Cole, 
spent a few days here 
aunt, Mrs. Jim Pritchett. 

Miss Ruth Piper spent last week 
with Miss Elise Walden. 


NEWBERRY, 8. ©. 


O’Neal Street Methodist Church 
Activities. 


The Young Men’s Bible Class met 
Friday night, June.i, at Willow- 
brook Club. 

There was quite a large number 
of members and several visitors 
present, 

Barbecue was served by the en- 


tertaining eommittee. Tt was the 
most delicious banquet we've at- 
tended in a long time. 

After dinner the class had the 


pleasure of hearing a speech deliv- 
efed by Hon. Eugene Blease. Judge 
Blease’s talk was on Christian 
lationship. We-state now that Judge 
Blease is undoubtedly one of the 
best speakers we have ever heard. 

Musie was rendered by Suit’s or- 
chestra. The orehestra gave-severa! 
selections, and all of them were 
theroughly enjoyed. 

Election of officers also took place, 
as folldws: H. H. Mer, assistant 
teacher; Furman Goree, president; 
Pit Thrift, vice-president; Robert 
Davis, treasurer; Frank Ler, secre- 
tary; Burley Bouknight, chaplin; 
and William Johnson, press report- 
er. 

This class is one of the targest in 
this vicinity, and has been active for 
a number of years. Mr. Dewey Kin- 
ard has acted as teacher for the past 
eight years and the members are 
always ready to give him their co- 


operation in anything he under- 
takes. 

Of very unusual interest was the 
address made by Dick Hardeman, 
whose oratorical ability was. here- 
tofore httle known. The gen- 


eral public will do themselves a fa- 
vor by taking advantage of any op- 
portunity they have to hear this able 
speaker. 

The meeting was handled by Andy 
Thornton, as toastmaster, 1m a very 
capable manner. 

PRESS REPORTER. 


WESTMINSTER, S. C. 


Oconee Mills. 


Everything seems to be going on 
nicely at present; new improve- 
ments are being Made every day. 
We have a new machine shop, our 
mill has been painted on the imside, 
park lawn freshly mown and hedges 
given a neat trimming, under. the 
direction of our nice and “peppy” 
superintendent, Mr. Newton G, Har- 
die. 
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Our village is lovely in her spring 
attire. The mill flowers and yard 
are just beginning to look nice. Our 
motto is “Watch Oeonee Mill Village 
Bloom.” 

On Friday evening, May. 18th, 
About 7:30, at Tannery's Cafe, the 
Oconee Mills gave their foremen and 
invited friends a real supper. Every 
one reported plenty of good eats and 
fun. 

Mrs. G. R. Welborn’s mother, of 
Piedmont, has been visiting her for 
the past two weeks but returned 
home last Friday. 

Miss Naomi Owens, who has been 
attending school at Honea Path, is 
home for the summer months. 

Miss Ellen Owens and brother 
Dudley attended a-house party given. 
by their aunt at Honea Path the 19th 
and 20th of May. 
~ Several of our citizens have new 
autos—or rather most of them be- 
ing Chevrolets. Most of them owned 
foot-gear Fords before trading and 
Rave Ford out of their heads. bul 
cant get it out of their feet! 

Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Powell are the 
proud parents of a-fine daughter, 
born Sunday, June 4rd. 

Our ball team is sure a knockout, 
Aunt Becky, and. still going forward 
fo the tep. The boys went to Wal- 
Friday afternoon and ran 
away with scores 8 to 2 in favor of 
Westminster. Saturday at 3:30 they 
paid us a visit and still they were 
defeated 8 to 5, 

Now, Aunt Becky, if this be too 
long just use the scissors on it. 

DOT, 


BARNESVILLE, GA. 


Aldora Mills, Branch of Thomaston 
Mills, of Thomaston, Ga. 

Aldora is a niece mill, work runs 
good, and on full time day and night. 
We make goods for the “Fisk Tire 
and Rubber Gompany,” with the-fol- 
lowing line-up: 

C, Eldridge, superintendent. €. 
DD. Stewart, carder, assisted by O. L. 
Whitfield, at night; FE. L. Miller. 
overseer spinning, assisted by Joe 
McGee, al night; Warren H. Pear- 
man, overseer twisting and finishing, 
assisted in day lime by J. W. Whit- 
Lington, and at night by L. H,-Ham- 
brick; R. W. Yawn, master mechan- 
ic; KE. L. Gilfin, yard foreman: G. C. 
Wilson, chief police. | 

We are almost all through the 
mill with the Bedaux system, and 
everyone seems pleased with it; all 
the help are making more. 

Mr. Eldridge is having our village 
streets improved; and the flwoer 
yards are looking nice. 

Our ball chub is a live one, and 
have won four out of six games so 
far. 

Aunt Becky, come to. see us, for 
peach season is almost here. 

W. P. 


<a 
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Truth Crushed To Earth 


By 


Mrs. ErHet- 
(Continued from Last Week) 


It was easy to speak of the church, community work 
and so on, and when Miss Andrews said: 


“Wonder if Mr. Ergle never will marry?” Virgie forced 
a laugh, bent to tie her shoe, and asked another question: 


“What kind of Women do preachers marry?” 


“Oh, I Suppose different preachers -have different 
tastes.” smiled Miss Andrews. “But I do know that if 
our preacher should marry an educated, accomplished 
woman,—one who has had experience in mission and com- 
munity welfare work,—there’s no height to which he 
could not climb. The entire city has gone wild over him: 
I heard one of the pillars of the First church say recently, 
that our pastor was far superior to their own!” Virginia 
looked at Miss Andrews speculatively; she was near 
John’s age, and possessed all the qualifications enumerat- 
ed. Why-hadn’t John loved her? Slowly Virginia made 
her announcement: 


_ “T have reason to believe that Mr: John is in love with 


a girl, who has a dark page in her life’s history. I have 
been wondering what the consequences would be, if they 
should Marry” Miss Andrews raised her hands in horror: 

“Mercy! It would ruin him forever!” she cried in dis- 
may. 


“But Mr. John contends that the girl was innocent— 
that any how, she’s a Christian now and he doesn’t think 
one should hold the past against a sinner whom God has 
forgiven,’ Virginia added bravely. 


“That’s mighty fine of him—and just like him,” said 
the teacher, thoughtfully. “He is right about it, too. 
But it’s public opinion that makes or breaks. No preacher 
ean hope to succeed in the ministry, whose wife has been 
of questionable character. But I know enough of our 
pastor to feel sure that he’d defy the whgle earth to do 
what he thought right. in the sight of God, even if it 
ruined him.” 


“And wouldn’t God take care of such a faithful ser- 
vant?” querried Virginia. 


” “Virgie, if you know the gir! go to her and tell her that 
the only way she can prove her love, is in renunication. 
If she is a Christian, if she has any sense of honor, she 
will readily understand that it is her ore. to think first 
of the minister and his work.” 


“T don’t think I could talk to her,” said Virgie, “but 
if you in your superior wisdom, will just write what you 
think, P’ll see that she gets it.” 


“All right; it’s a disagreeable task, but for the sake of 
the cause, I’ll do it,” firmly. 
this to ourselves, too” thoughtfully. 
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“T suppose we'd better sont 


They're All There 


From the doffer boys, the 
spinners, the weavers on 
up to the overseers, super- 
intendents and even the 
mill owners, they’re all 
there in the 


Becky Ann Books 


Aunt Becky Ann (Mrs. 
Ethel Thomas) writes of 
Southern mill life as no 
other author has ever 
done. Her thrilling ro- 
mances throb with life 
and love in the mill vil- 
lages, grip your interest 
and hold it to the last line. 


Read 


Only a Factory Boy 
Hearts of Gold 

Will Allen—Sinner 

The Better Way 

A Man Without a Friend 
Driven From Home 


PRICE $1.00 EACH 


Order from 


Clark Publishing Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Nobodys Business 


By Gee MoGee 


I went thru a community the other evening 
called “Hell’s Half Acre.” I decided right quick 
that that community could take in 2 or 3 more 
acres and wouldn't find it necessary to change 
its name. 


This old country will enjoy a few more 
months of prosperity, and then the new Ford 
will be on the market, so lookout! 

A bunch of professional rat-killers have been 
in our town during the past few months. In 
fact, the whole Gountry is full of these so-called 
rat-killers. They agree to kill your rats by the 
acre, and all you've got to pay for is the stuff 
they feed the rats on. We were strprised to 
find a few live rats in town the day after the 
boys left. Nope, they didn’t get all of ‘em, and 
if they had, and 2 rats (husband and wife 
eould have been transported here—there would 
have been just as many as ever before in 6 
months. Rats multiply by 2, and divide by 4, 
then add the common deneminator, and. then 
we lose count. 


"Way back yonder in 49 and 17, when ear- 
bobs took the place of petticoats, anda brace- 
let was substituted for an under-vest, and a 
strip of 2-inech ribbon took the place of the 
corset, and the waistline disappeared, a fellow 
could buy a package of washing powders for 
a nickel, and while you can still buy a package 
of washing powder for a nickel, the difference 
is and was: there were some washing powders 
in the 19 and 17-moede! package. 

A man never gets too old to learn. One of 
my old sweethearts told me not long ago that 
it was my fault that I didn't have a better time 
with her while I was a-courting her. My tim- 
idity has indeed been a serious curse to me. 
Even now, I am afraid to hold a baby in the 
presence of witnesses. 


I saw a boy limping up the street yesterday 
afternoon and asked him what was wrong and 
he said something stung him_in the wash hole 
and I said what was it and he said he never 
did find out, but he thought it was a craw-fish. 
Those things are bad. One bit me once in the 
fish pond. 


I feel sorry for the street car line that runs 
in front of my office. 1 noticed the other 
morning that the outgoing car had a passenger 
on it: in fact, that was the first passenger if 
had hauled in several days, and what you 
reckon: a 2-horse wagon broke down right on 
the car tracks; and that poor passenger had to 
get off and walk home, 


A girl up in North Carolina is suing a depart- 
ment store for damages. It seems that the 
hem of her skirt caught on ‘the door-knob as 
she was leaving the store, and ripped her stock- 
ing about 12 inches above her knee, and now 
she is demanding a new stocking. The jury is 
requiring visible evidence in the case, and the 
flapper is willing to show how it all happgned. 
One juryman is worrying because he’s near- 


dropped it into her pocket. 
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“Oh, yes, indeed!” said Virgia, “It wouldn’t do for us 
to talk it. There goes the bell; Goodbye!” Virgie fled 
toward the mill and in her heart a prayer: 


“Oh, God! I begin to understand! The heart purged 


of all selfishness, thinks only of the beloved. John, dear- 


est,—your welfare, and God’s cause, must be my first 
thought. All for thee! my life, if needs be, to protect 
you against yourself! Service! Adoration! Sacrifice! 
Dear Lord, lead me aright!” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Virginia worked with feverish energy that afternoon, 
bouyed up by a strange, new, fierce inner force, that had 
exalted hér spirit to a giddy height in the urgent neces- 
sity for sacrifice of every selfish desire. Love had given 
her keen insight, and almost uncanny perception. Strange 
thoughts came to her. . 


“There are only ‘two questions to ask. myself,” she 
thought. “Shall I live for myself? Or shall I live for 
God? If I live for self, I shall fail in all the highest ideals. 
Pleasures and joys will be transitory, and the life God 
gave me will soon flash out leaving no sacred memories of- 


worthy achievement. 


“If I live for God, self will be forgotten in service, and 
jn becoming Christlike, my soul will have peace and joy. 
But oh, have I no duty to myself? Must all my life be 
abnegation? . Was I born for this? Does God intend 
some to have all the roses, while others have only thorns 
and thistles ?” 


Virginia stepped to a window and rested her hot fore- 
head against the cool pane and gazed out upon the winter 
day. _It seemed that all nature knew and understood her 
pain and perplexity. The wind rushed past and -wailed 
like a lost spirit; the trees waved their bare branches 
in protest; the sun had hidden behind the clouds as if 
unable to gaze upon the world’s misery. Tears filled her 
eyes. She turned back to her work to find Ralph Helder- 
man standing at the end of her frames regarding her 
with serious, questioning eyes. If Virgie was happy, 
why was she in tears? he wondered. 


“In trouble Virgie? Anything I can do?” he smiled 
bravely, forcing~a brotherly note into his voice, as he 
handed her a letter “from Miss Andrews.” Virgie took 
the letter paling perceptibly, yet smiled rougishly as she 
Then very gravely: 


‘“‘No—why—lI've just been having a self-examination, 
—and am afraid the spiritual part of me needs some- 
thing. A little more oi] of salvation, maybe.” 


“Is that all?” Ralph looked relieved. “I hardly think 
you need worry.” Virginia shook her head doubtfully: 

“Ralph, what is my greatest duty to self?” Ralph 
had_ settled that question for himself and gave to her his 
own conclusions, little knowing what his answer would 
mean to her. 


a 
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“T have come to the conclusion after much prayer and 
study, that every one has a duty to self; I am under 
obligation to make the most of my life, and so are you, 
and all others.” | 

“Yes! yes!” Virginia whispered; “Go on!” 

“And you will do the best for yourself, intellectually 
and morally, when you subjugate yourself to the service 
of God in the service of your fellowmen. Thus living, the 
feverish strain will be taken out of life, and its hot, pant- 
ing, perplexing strifes and jealousies will no longer be 
felt. The spirit of Him who came, not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, will possess your soul, and failure 
for you will be impossible,” said Ralph, his face aglow 
with manly purpose. 


For a moment Virginia again felt that exaltation of 
spirit that alone could sustain her. Slowly she answered, 
while doubt again assailed her: 


“Oh, Ralph, I think and‘think till my brain is bewilder- 
ed, and every thought and wish revolves around one great 
hub of action, Nature. What may be termed and illus- 
ion may contain the goul of truth, and so-called facts may 
be false and deceptive: after all—entirely different to 
God’s enternal plan.” | 


Ralph, a bit puzzled and a little in awe, nodded his head, 
and replied cautiously: 


“God’s truth is a spirit, not a set of figures or a cata- 
log of facts.” 


“Yes, and I have wondered if God’s Truth has not fallen 
into the hands of enemies who delight to twist it all out 
of shape so that it may be unrecognizable. They have 
tried to put it into fixed codes and have made cold 
straight jackets of it, from which all warm human life 
and every impulse of a God-given nature has been crush- 
ed out.” Ralph’s eyes grew wide, and troubled: 

“Why, Virginia! Whatever do you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing!” laughed Virginia, tossing her head as 
she noticed that a bunch of girls were discussing her 
“I suppose nature has been trying to tune my heart- 
strings, found them too coarse for her fingers, and left 
a harsh tremor that lingers and disturbs: You’d~better 
go, now. I feel lots better,—you’ve given me courage.” 

“If at any time, I can serve you, will you let me know?” 
he asked so earnestly that Virginia could not help prom- 
ising just as earnestly. 

Virginia did not dare read the letter sent to her by 
Miss Andrews. She already knew the contents. She 
would preserve and keep it for a strengthening tonic in 
the future,—along with other such material as she meant 
tg collect. ‘And it was really astonishing how easy it 
was to get people to express themselves on the subject 
so near her heart. 

In justice to them we must say that they little knew 
how their opinions were like so many daggérs thrust into 
Virginia’s heart. Ralph Mannering was the only one at 
the mills who knew of the love existing between the 
preacher and Virginia, and’he was deeply perplexed over 
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sighted, and is afraid he won't enjoy the trial, 
as much as the others. Here's hoping she wil! 
win. Door-knobs ought to_be at the top of the 
door where they will be out of the way. 

We had a ‘broiler at our house for dinner 
yesterday. A broiler, as perhaps you already 
don't know, is a chicken entirely too small to 
be eaten in a fried stage, hence—his price is 
raised and his name is changed. We saved 5°) 
cents from our picture show money and the 
baby had 28 cents in her bank and the old 
‘oman made up the balance from some mission- 
ary collections, so we gave a fellow 99 cents 
for the broiler. He weighed, undressed (that's 
the way they eome now), exactly 13 ounces, 
but after removing his impedimenta, be tipped 
the scales al 5 ounces, and that's what we ef 
of him. He was a whopper for only 98 cents. 
I have been thinking that I'd catch a few spar- 
rows and dress ‘em, and sell ‘em as broilers. I 
don't believe Td ever be caught up with. As 
for me and my house, we intend to wail on 
chickens a while from now on so’s each one 
of the family can get a taste. 


CLINTON, 8. C. 
Lydia Mills. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Lydia is still on the boom and everything is 
moving along nicely. The lawns and flower 
yards are beautiful at present. 

Work is running fine with plenty of help; 
our preduction climbs higher each week. 

Saturday night Mr. and Mrs. Sorrells, 
Haskel Williams and Mrs. Charlie Smith at- 
tehded the revival meeting at Simpsonville, 
which is being conducted by Rev. Marlow and 
our minister, iw. R. W. Justice. 

Rev. W. C. Gosnell, of Fountain Inn, preached 
for us Sunday in Rev. Justice’s-place and we 
all enjoyed his sermon very much. 

Messrs. J. R. and Charles Cobb motored to 
CohumbieSunday and report a fine trip. 

Born, June 4th, a son, to Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Irvin. 

Our village was saddened by the death of 
Mr. R. M. Eury Sunday afternoon. Mr. Eury 
had lived here for a number of years and was 
sick only a few days. He was born in North 
Carolina May 13, 1869. He is survived by his 
wife, one son and two daughters, one stepson, 
two sisters and four brothers. He worked in 
the machine shop and was well liked by all 
who knew him. Funeral arrangéments have 
not been announced at this writing. 

Mr. W.-N. Blackwell, also Frank, dr., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Oakley, have been rea! 
sick but are better. 

Mrs. Susie Rushton and son, Wallace, of 
Goldville, were guests of Mr. and Mrs. Clar- 
ence Oakley Sunday. 

sidney, Jr., the son of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Oukley, is better after a few days’ illness. 

Hoy Reece is real sick at this writing. Tom 
Burnett has two children on the sick list at 
present. 

Mr. John Franks and family were called to 
Barksdale Sunday on account of the death of 
Mr. Franks’ father, Mr. Charlie Franks, 

Mr. J. P. Foster had as his week-end guests 
Mr. and Mrs. Bun Hendrix and children, of 
Alice Mill, Easley, 8. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Davis were visitors in 
Laurens Sunday. 

Mr. Tillman Baldwin and family motored to 
Laurens Sunday. 


Mrs. 


| 
= 
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Mrs. Rosa Cole had as her guests’ Sunday 
her mother, Mrs. M. J. Cole, her. brother, Mr. 
Seymore Cole, and Mr. Lawton Wade, all of 
Cross Hill. 

James Henry, the son of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Ammons, is real sick at present.. We hope all 
our sick will soon be well again. 


‘MAIDEN, N. C. 
Union Mill. 


—— 


Dear Aunt Beéky: 

Our mill_is still running fall time, day and 
night. 

Our superintendent, Mr. J. W. Holt, went to 
Dr. Lone’s Hospital at Statesville for an oper- 
ation: the entire community wishes him the 
very best of health and hope he will be back 
soon, as he is greatly missed, and loved by 
every family in the village. 

Mr. John Wallace lost his wife Saturday. She 
left her husband and four children, who have 
our sympathy. SHORTY. 


ATCO, GA. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are glad to report that Mrs. Grady Day 
is improving after an* extended illness... We 
hope she will soon be out again. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gantrell and family and Misses 
Nora and Gertrude Hunt spent the week-end in 
Anniston, Ala. 

Mr. Will Hart visited East Point, Ga. last 
week. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Cole and family spent the 
week-end with relatives in Macon, Ga, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Dupree were guests of 
her mother in Alabama last week. 

Miss Thelma Ford has returned home after 
an extended visit in Alabama. 

Mr. Walter Cole spent the week in Atlanta. 

ROSE. 


CAMDEN, S. C. 
Hermitage Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our baseball team has been practicing hard 
for the past two weeks and received their new 
uniforms Saturday just in time to play their 
first game of the season, and defeated the Cen- 
tral High School 11 to 5. Mr. B. M. Simpson 
is manager fo our team, with Messrs. 8. L. 
Crolley and D. L. Jones business managers, and 
Mr. G. C. Davis, secretary and treasurer. We 
have a good line-up and are expecting some 
good games this season. 

Mrs. J .A. and Miss Carrie Crolley and Miss 
Gertrude Eddings returned home Tuesday from 
St. George, S. C., where they have been visiting 
relatives. They were accompanied by Miss 
Carrie Elizabeth Eddings, of St. George, who 
is leaving Camden today for Greenwood, 5S. C., 
where she will finish a business course. 

We were pleased to have Mr. C. W. Birch- 
more, editor of the Wateree Messenger, address 
the Men’s Bible Class and Sunday school at 
the Hermitage Baptist church Sunday. 

A revical meeting will begin at the Heritage 
Baptist church Sunday, June 10th. The. pastor, 
Rev. Mr. Norman, will be assisted by Rev. Mr. 
Snyder in conducting the services. — 

The writer regrets very-much that our effi- 
cient pond overseer, Mr. J. F. Gardner, was left 
off our list of overseers in last write-up, and 
hastens to correct this oversight, for he sure 
looks after'the fishermen! DICK. 
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the strange feverish and uncertain attitude of the girl,— 
altogether foreign to what he had pictured, as the result 
of loving and being loved by a man of such noble quali- 
ties as were possessed by Rev. Ergle. 


Ralph could hardly concentrate his thoughts upon the 
rows of figures that confronted him. The price of cloth, 
the weight of yarns, the numbers of bales, etc., seemed 
of little consequence beside the conviction that Virginia 
was not happy as he had hoped and believed. 


What could have happened all at once, he wondered? 
He must know! Why, what was the use of sacrifice if 
it was for naught? Perhaps Virgie would have loved 
him, had he not been so faint hearted. Why had he 
waited? Ah! let him be honest—he wanted to make 
sure that she was pure and good. That awful mistake of 
hers had rankled in his soul in calculating reason which 
had whispered, “Wait—it may. be in the blood—better 
be sure!” 


And he had waited,—and the preacher had won her! 
The preacher! He had believed in hér goodness ;—he 
alone was worthy of her! Ralph groaned aloud and 
bowed his head in his hands. The superintendent looked 
up from his desk. 


“Sick, Ralph?” he inquired sympathetically. 


“Just a little bit—at heart.” smiled Ralph, pulling 
himself together and tackling his work determinedly. 
His employer said no more, but wondered if Cupid had 
been shooting arrows indiscriminately. That evening he 
stayed late, saw that Ralph lingered in the outer office, 
noticed that he walked out with Virginia,—that his man- 
ner was protective and hers trustful, smiled and looked 
after them with his eyes twinkling. 


Ralph, sorely troubled, asked that Virginia walk, and 
allow him to accompany her for a talk. John, urged on 
by an ache in his heart that was uncontrolable, had gone 
to accompany her home, and was waiting just outside 
the office when she and Ralph came out so absorbed in 
each other that neither saw him. 


For a moment he gazed after them, and undecided, 
then with: astonishment saw them pass the waiting car, 
and turn down the river. Like one in a dream he followed 
the hurrying workers, boarded the car as it started, and 
went home, heartsick and despairing,—questioning the 
friendship and Christianity of Ralph Mannering who had 
seemed all that was noble and manly. 


Jealousy, fierce and unreasonable assailed him. Per- 
haps Virginia had found out that she was mistaken— 
that it was Ralph all the time as he had thought: She 
had been distressed so at the thought of leaving Cosmos 
and Ralph, so grateful to him and his mother for.a home, 
—she had probably been swept from her feet by an im- 
pulse, which she already regretted. He was too old— 
yes, that was it,—and Virginia would use her Aunt’s 
suggestions as a good excuse to break their engagement! 


(Continued Next 
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